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Fe cw smb Edition, Fourpence. 





MALTBY'’S GREEK GRADUS. 

Third Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, price One Guinea. 

NEW and COMPLETE GREEK GRADUS ; 
t or, Poetical Lexicon of the Greek Language. With a Latin 
and English Translation ; an English Vocabulary ; and a Treatise 
on some of the principal Rules for ascertaining the Quantity of 
Syllables, and on the most Popular Greek Metres. By EDWARD 
MALTRY, D.D., F-R.S., F.S.A., now Bishop of Durham. 

*.* In this Edition the Vocabulary has been considerably 
increased, and a List of Proper N: umes added. 

London : Longman, Brown, and Co.; F. and J. Rivington ; 
FE. P. Williams; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; E. Hodgson; T. and W. Boone; 
Rigg and Son; Houlston and Stoneman; H. G. Bohn; C. Dolman. 
Cambridge: J. Deighton. 





Sixth Edition, revised and improved, in One Volume, Svo, with 
Frontispicce and Woodcuts, price L5s. cloth, 

has THEATRE OF THE GREEKS; or, a Series 
of Papers relating to the History and Criticism of the Greek 

Drama With an original Introduction and Notes, by JOHN 

WILLIAM DONALDSON, B.D., Head Master of King Edward's 

School, Bury St. Edmunds ; and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 

." This edition has been printed throughout under the eye of 
the editor, and is increased by more than twenty pages. Besides 
many improvements in the rest of the work, the introduction has 
been rendered much more complete. It isaccompanied by a newly 
engraved Plan of the Greck Theatre, and illustrated by several 
woodcuts from the antique. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans; Simpkin 
and Co.; F.and J. Rivington; Whittaker and Co. ; H. Washbourne ; 
H.G. Bohn; E. P. Williams; G. Routledge; and G. Bell. Cam 
bridge: J. Deighton ; and Macmillan and Co. 





ZUMPT’S LATIN GRAMMARS—THE AUTHORISED 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 
A New Edition, in 8vo, price lis. cloth, 


UMPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Translated and 
4 adapted for the use of English Students. By Dr. L. SCHMI7TZ, 
F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh; with the 
Author's sanction and co-operation, and numerous Additions and 
Corrections communicated to the Translator by Professor Zumpt. 
“A new translation of the best Latin Grammar in existence: a 
work which ought to be in the library of, not only every Latin 
student, but every Latin scholar.""—Athenaeum. 


Also, in 1 2mo, price 4s. cloth, 

ZUMPT’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR of the LATIN 
LANGUAGE. Translated and adapted for English Schools, with 
the Author's sanction and co-operation, by Dr. L. SCHMITZ: 
with a Preface written for this Translation by Professor Zumpt. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





RIDDLE AND ARNOLD'S ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, 
New Edition, in One large Volume, 8vo, price 25s. cloth, 


COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 
4. LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionary 4 Dr. 
Charles. Ernest Georges. By the Rey. J. FE. RIDDLE, M.A., of 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford; and the Rev. T. SRROREV ER 
ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 

_ We have had no work before this, on the same subject, in the 
English language, at all deserving of being compared with the 
= sent one; and it is to be hoped that the wretched compilations 
which have hitherto been used will be completely discarded. No 
teacher, indeed, can retain them after this, who is conscientious in 
his vocation, and sincere in his efforts for the improvement of his 
pupils."—Professor Anthon. 

london: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans ; 
Francis and John Rivington ; 
and John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


CLASSICS, EDITED BY DR. HICKIE. 
A New Edition, in post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. boards, 


ue FIRST FIVE BOOKS of LIVY. With 


hn English Expl: anatory Notes,a short Account of Livy, Chro- 

1 LD. Examination Questions, and Index. By D. B. HIC KIF, 

k Head Master of Hawkshead Grammar School. Third 
dition, with — and Corrections. 


sy the same Editor, 


TERENCE. Sans the Text of Reinhardt. With 


English Expl: inatory Notes. Second Edition; with Vignette 


12mo, 9s. 6d. 
MEMORABILIA OF 





XENOPHON’S 


SOCRATR > 

my sa From the Text of Kithner. With English Expla- 

oe tg otes, Life, Chronology, Examination Questions, and 
vexes. Second Edition. Post &vO, Ss. 6d. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW ELEMENTARY L ATIN AND GREEK WORKS. 
By MR. C. D. YONGE. 
Just published, in post 8vo, price 9s. bound, 


GRADUS of the LATIN LANGU AGE; con- 


For qomins every Word used by the Poets of good authority. 
te use of Eton, Westminster, W inchester, Harrow, and 


Charterhouse School 
‘ : Kir g’ 8 ( on é uo 
rantes Pe AR. ing 4 ne ge, London, and Marlborough 





df 


By the same Author, 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION 
and Kir ough the use of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Harrow, 
ing’s College, London. 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 


EXERCISES FOR LATIN VERSES OUT OF 


WN SENSE.” (U sed at Eton.) 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH. GREEK LEXICON; con- 


taining all the ¢ 
ust 4to. toca sua Words used by Writers of good authority. 


mC ERC ISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 


rt 
and King none use of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Harrow, 


- » London. 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 
ondon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





QCHOOL EDITIONS of CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 
Edited, with English Explanatory Notes and Commentary, 
by CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D., Jay-Professor of Ancient Lit 
rature in Columbia College, and Rector of the Grammar Schoo! 
ANTHON’S CASAR. From the Text of 
Oudendorp. With Notes and Indexes. New,Edition. 12mo, 4s. 6d 
ANTHON’S CICERO. From the Text of 


Ernesti. With Commentary, Notes, and Indexes. New Edition 


12mo, 6s 
ANTHON’S SALLUST: with Commentary, 
New Edition, enlarged. 12mo, 5s. 


Notes, and Indexes. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans; 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co.; and Whittaker and Co. 





TACITUS, EDITED BY THE REV J. T. WHITE 
Just published, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
(THE GERMANY and AGRICOLA of TACITUS 
With English Notes. By the Rev. JOHN 'T. WHITE, M.A.; 
Junior Upper Master of Christ’s Hospital, London. 
Ry the same Editor, 
BRADLEY'S PH.EDRUS, with English Notes, 
&c.: corrected, enlarged, and improved. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
BRADLEY'S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with 
English Notes, &c.: corrected, enlarged, and improved l2mo, 


3s. 6d. 
BRADLEY'S EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, 


&e.: corrected, enlarged, and improve a. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS of CYRUS, from the 
Text of Schneider: with English Notes, &c. 12mo, 7s. 6d 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





RIDDLE’S LATIN LEXICON AND DICTIONARIES. 
Just published, in one thick volume, post 4to, uniform with 
* Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon,” price 50s. cloth, 
A COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 
4 LEXICON, founded on the a Iatin Dictionaries of 
Dr. William Freund. By the Rey. . RIDDLE, M.A. 


Also, New Edition, 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth, 
A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN and LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. 


Separately 9 rhe Latin-English Dictionary, 21s. 


New Edition, square 12mo, 12s. bound, 


THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ENGLISH-LATIN 
and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
sonaentaly § Lhe English-Latin Dictionary, 5s. 6d, 
Separately UThe Latin-English Dic tionary, 7s. 


Also, a New Edition, royal 32mo, 4s. bound, 
A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans; and 
John Murray, Albe marle Street. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
By Epwanp Hvaues, F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Royal 
Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 

{ELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the USE of 
SCHOOLS and Private Reading. Comprising Poems—1. His- 
torical and Geographical; 2. On the Love of Home and Country ; 
3. Of Labour and Progress; 4. Relating to the Sea and the 
Sailor; 5. On the Love of Nature; 6. Of the Imagination and 
Fancy ; 7. Religious and Moral. 

By the same Author, 


AN INTRODUCTORY ATLAS OF MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, printed in colours by Hanhart. For the Use of 
Schools and Families. Square 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


designed for the use of Schools. With Eight coloured Maps. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


AN ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPIIY. 


Comprising Eight coloured Maps. 12mo, price Is. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF EXPLANATORY ARITII- 
METIC: including numerous carefully constructed Examples. 
Part I. 18mo, price Is. 

Tondon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





QUESTIONS ON 8. HALL’S FIRST ATLAS. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 2s. cloth, 


( UESTIONS adapted to 8. HALL’S FIRST or 

ELEMENTARY A’ 4 4 For the use of Schools. Compiled 
by THOMAS BOWMAN, B.A., late Head Master of the Chelten- 
ham New Proprietary Sc bool. 


Also, 


A FIRST or ELEMENTARY ATLAS, for the 
use of Schools: containing Ten Maps, engraved by 8. HALL. 
New Edition. Oblong 4to, price 1s. 6d. coloured ; or each Map sepa- 
rately, price Twopence. 

Also, 

MAP PROJECTIONS adapted to S. HALL’S 
FIRST or ELEMENTARY ATLAS, for the use of Schools. In- 
tended to be filled up and coloured by the Pupils. Engraved by 
S. HALL. Oblong 4to, price One Shilling, sewed ; or each Projec- 
tion separately, price One Penny. 

Also, nearly ready, 


INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOK ; being a Series of Outline Maps adapted to the First or 
Elementary Atlas. Intended to be filled up and coloured by the 
Pupils. E ngraved by 8. HALL. Containing the Coast Line, and 
intended as an Introduction to the Map Projections. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


MAUNDER’'S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY 
New Edition, in fep. 8vo, with Frontispiece and 900 Wood 
Engravings, price 10s, cloth, or 12s. embossed roan, 
(THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY ; 

or, a Porunarn Dictionary of Animarrp Nature: in which 
the Zoological Characteristics that distinguish the different Classes, 
Genera, and Species, are combined with a variety of interesting 
Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom. To which are added, a Syllabus 
of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial Appendix, By SAMUEL 
MAUNDER. A New Edition, with corrections. 

Also, by the same Author, 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: a Die 
tionary of Universal Biography ; comprising above 12,000 Memoirs 
New and carefully revised Edition (1851); corrected throughout, 
and extended to the present time by the introduction of very 
numerous additional Lives.—In the press 


THE HISTORICAL TREASURY : an Outline 


of Universal History ; separate Histories of Every Nation. Price 


10s 
THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, and 


Library of Reference: a Compendium of Universal Knowledge. 


10s. 
THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
SURY: a copious Popular Encyclopadia of the Belles: Lettres 
10s 
Price 10s. each work, fep. 8vo, cloth; or 12s. in embossed 
roan, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 
MR. A. K. JOHNSTON'S NEW GENERAL GAZETTEER 
In One large Volume, 8vo, of 1440 pages, comprising nearly 50,000 
Names of Places, price 36s. cloth ; or half-russia, 41s 
NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
a Descriptiv., Physical, Statistical, and Historical; forming 
a complete General Gazetteer of the World. By ALEXANDER 
KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E, F.R.G.S., F.G.8., Geographer at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
“Mr. Johnston's is really a good gazetteer ; full, minute, precise, 
and recent, on all topics on which a one-volume gazetteer or 
geographical dictionary proper can be expected to give any intor 
mation at all . . For general purposes, general readers, and 
universal use, this is THE BOOK. In scientific arrangement, 
comprehension of matter, and preciseness of information, none of 
the old gazetteers can compare with it.’'—Daitly News, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 
GLEIG'S SCHOOL SERIES 
This Day is published, in Sino, price One Shilling 
(THE HISTORY of the BRITISILT COL ON VIES. 
Forming the Second Work of a New School Series, edited by 
the Rey. G. R. GLEIG, M.A,, 
Schools. 


Inspector-General of Military 


Also, in 18mo, price One Shilling, 
THE HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, 
the Third Work of Mr. Gleig's New School Series. 
By the same Editor, just published, 
FIRST BOOK of HISTORY—ENGLAND. Com- 
plete in Two Parts, in I8mo, price One Shilling each. Forming 
the First Work of the School Series. 
*.* The Prospectus may be had on application to Messrs 
Longman and Co., and of all Booksellers. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Being 





SMART'S WALKER EPITOMISED. 
In One very thick Volume, l2mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
Py ALRES® PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, epitomised on a plan 
which allows of full Definitions to the leading Words, and large 
Additions to the Terms of Modern Science. With a Key to the 
Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Names, By B. 
SMART. 
By the same Editor, in &vo, price 15s 


WALKER’S DICTIONARY REMODE LLED and 


adapted to the present state of Literature and Science. Third 
Edition, with enlarged Index and Supplement. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whit 
taker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; Allen and 
Co.,; E. Hodgson; H. G. Bohn, Orr and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; 
Houlston and Co.; J Templeman; J. Van Voorst; J. Snow; and 
W.and T. Piper. Cambridge: J. Deighton. 





MR. COLENSO’'S ARITHMETIC, TRIGONOMETRY, &e. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d., boards, 
RITHMETIC. Degigned for the use of Schools. 


4X By the Rey. J. W. COLBEMSO,. M A., Rector of Forncett, 
St. Mary, Norfolk, and late Fellow of St John’s ¢ ole ge, Cambridge; 


Also, just published, in 12mo, price ¢ 
SOLUTIONS TO ALL THE U NWORKE D 


EXAMPLES in Mr. Colenso’s School Arithmetic. By SAMUEL 
MAYNARD, Editor of Keith’s and Bonnycastle’s Mathematical 
Works, &c. 

Also, by the Rey. J. W. Colenso, M.A. 


ELEMENTS of PLANE ‘TRIGONOMETRY. 


Part 1, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Part I. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

*RLEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Part II. 12mo, 6s. 
Key, 5s. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, complete. $vo, 12s.6d. 

EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

SIMSON’S EUCLID, with 500 Problems. 12mo, 


4s. 6d. 
The PROBLEMS separately, with Key. 12mo, 





3s. 6d. 
\ London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR JANUARY. 








MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 
A YEAR ON THE 


PUNJAB FRONTIER IN 1848-49. | 
By MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with a Map of the Punjab by ARgsowsMITH, 


and numerous engravings. 
{On Tuesday the 28th. 


THE GOLDEN HORN; 
AND SKETCHES IN ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, SYRIA, AND 
THE HAURAAN. 
By CHARLES JAMES MONK, M.A. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Plates. [Now ready. 





NARRATIVE OF THE 
SECOND SEIKH WAR IN 1848-49. 


With a detailed Account of the Battles of Ramnuggur, Chillian- 
wallah, the Passage of the Chenab, Goojerat, c. | 
By EDWARD JOSEPH THACKWELL, Fsq., late Aide-de-Camp | 
to General Thack well. 

In post 8vo. 





[Now ready. | 





TWO GENERATIONS; 


| 
THE EARL OF BELFAST. | 
A NOVEL. 


Or, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCATION. 
BY THE EARL OF BELFAST. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, [Published this day. 





W. WILKIE COLLINS. 


RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS. 
BY W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “ Antonina.” 
With numerous Illustrations by H. C. Branpiine, Esq. 
Crown 8yo, handsomely bound, 15s. 

[On the 28th. 


MRS. WARD. 
HELEN CHARTERIS; 


Or, SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN A CATHEDRAL TOWN. 
By MRS. WARD, Author of “ Five Years in Kaffiriand.’ 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols. post. Price 2ls. 

[Now ready. 


THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; | 
Or, OUR HONEYMOON TRIP IN THE EAST IN 1850 | 
Price 10s. 6d. 


In post 8vo. (Now ready. 





GEORGE HOGARTH. 
MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA 


IN ITALY, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ENGLAND. 
A NEW EDITION OF ‘THE MUSICAL DRAMA.’ 
By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 
Secretary of the Philharmonic Society of London, and Honorary 
Member of the Philharmonic Society of Paris. ‘ 


In 2 vols. small 8vo. Price l4s. [Now ready. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


REIGN OF KING GEORGE III. 
BY HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Sir Dents Le Marcuanr, Bart. 


In Monthly Volumes, 8vo, (to be completed in 4 vols.) with 
Portraits. 
*.* The First Volume is now Ready, with a Portrait, and hand 
somely bound. Price 10s. 6d. 
*," The Second Volume will be published on the Ist of February. 


THE DUCHESS; 


OR, WOMAN'S LOVE AND WOMAN’S HATE. 
3 vols. post 8vo. [Now ready, 


FRANCIA; A Tale of Paraguay. 
By E. CLARENCE SHEPARD. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 





THE BARONESS 


VON BECK’S ADVENTURES. 
2 vols. post Svo, 21s. (Now ready. 





EARL OF ELLESMERE'S 
WAR of the SICILIAN VESPERS. 


3 vols. post Svo, 31s. 6d. (Now ready. 


THE REV. DR. POOLE’S 
LIFE, SCENERY, AND CUSTOMS, 
IN SIERRA LEONE. 


2 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready. 





RIcHARD Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 


| Post 8vo. 6s. cloth: 16mo, 2s. 6d. sewed; 3s. 6d. cloth. 


| NISCENCES, 179!—1821. 
| Letter of Napoleon. 


NEW . WORKS. 


HUMBOLDTS COSMOS. Col. 


Mrs. SABINE’S authorised Translation. Vol. III. 


and 
Part I. 


Lord HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMI- 
With Fae-simile of Autograph 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Pope HILDEBRAND and the EXCOM- 


MUNICATED EMPEROR. A Tate. By the Rev. 
JoserH Sortain, B.A. Feap. Svo, 5s. 


PESCHEL’S ELEMENTS of PHYSICS. 
Translated, with Notes, by E. West. With Woodcuts. 
3 vols. feap. 8vo, 21s. 


v. 

Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES. Third Edition; with 
1241 Woodcuts. vo, 50s.—SUPPLEMENT, l4s. 

vi. 

The DOG. By Wituram Yovatr. New 
Edition ; with Wood Engravings designed by W. Harvey. 
8vo, 6s. 





Vil. 

The HORSE. By Wrttiam Yovarr. 
New Edition; with Wood Engravings designed by W. 
HARVEY. S8vo, 10s. 

Viit. 


The EARTHLY RESTING 
of the JUST. By the Rev. Erskine Neate, M.A. 
Wood Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 


LETTERS to MY UNKNOWN 


FRIENDS. ByaLapy. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


x. 
JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMATIC 
and POETICAL WORKS. Now first collected; with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown vo, 2ls.; morocco, 42s. 


XI. 
The Rey. CHARLES MERIVALE’S 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE, Vols. 
I.and II. 8vo, 28s. 


arr. 
Dr L. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL 
HISTORY of GREECE. Mainly based on Bishop Thirl- 


PLACES 
With 


wall’s. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Sir J. MACKINTOSH’S MISCEL- 


LANEOUS 
Vignette. 


WORKS. New Edition; with Portrait and 
Square crown 8vo, 2ls.; calf, 30s. 


XIV. 


Lord JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
to — EDINBURGH REVIEW. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
Svo, 42s. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


CLXXXIX, for January, 1851. 8vo, 6s. 


No. 


Nearly ready. 


xvi. 


The POPE'S LETTERS APOSTOLIC 
considered with reference to the Law of England and of 
Europe. By Dr. TRAVERS TWISS. 8vo. 

[On Tuesday next. 
XVII. 

ROVINGS in the PACIFIC from 1837 
to 1849: witha GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By a Mer- 
CHANT long resident at Tahiti. 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
coloured Plates. 


The METAMORPHOSES of APU- 
LEIUS: a Romance of the Second Century. Translated 


from the Latin, by Sir GEORGE HEAD. Post 8vo. 
x!I 


x. 

READINGS for EVERY DAY in 
LENT. Compiled, for the use of young Persons, from the 
Writings of JEREMY TAYLOR. By the Author of Amy 
Herbert. 18mo. 


A THOUGHT BOOK of the OLD WISE 
SPIRITS of all AGES and COUNTRIES. By JAMES 
ELMES. Square 32mo. 


XI. 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE. 
BOOK. Fovrtn Srares—ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 


Edited by the Rev. J. W. WARTER, B.D. 


Square 
crown 8vo. q 


[On Thursday next. 


London; Loncmay, Brows, GREEN, AND 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


LONGMANS, 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 





‘. 
} ‘4. a) ‘ 

DR. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DIC. 
TIONARY of MyruHo.oey, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. 8yo. 21s. 

“Cast and arranged principally for schools; and else. 
where, as well as there, will be quite invaluable. It pushes 
for ever from his stool our well-remembered school friend 
Lempriere.”— Examiner. 

“* As regards both copiousness and completeness of infor. 
mation and for judicious arrangement of the materials, the 
work is unsurpassed.”—John Bull. 

** A book that should be in the hands of every classical 
student, and on the shelves of every library where the more 
elaborate works on which it is based are not required.”— 
Spectator. 

** We shall be much mistaken if the volume before us do 
not receive the most extensive patronage.” — Literary 
Gaxette. 

“We recommend this new Classical Dictionary for uni- 
versal adoption in classical schools,”— Athenaeum. 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC. 
TIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. Woodcuts, 
lémo. 10s. 6d. 


** Admirably supplies a long-felt want, especially in clas- 
sical tuition—that of a single volume of portable size, exhi- 


| biting in an alphabetical form the results of the labours of 


modern scholars in both Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
The articles are clear and concise; the woodcuts are as 
useful as they are ornamental; and altogether the work 
leaves little or nothing to be desired.”—Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


3. 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR. Seventh Edition, re- 
vised, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


4. 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH'S 
LATIN ACCIDENCE, for Juxior Cxasses, 


12mo. 2s. 
MATTHL#’S GREEK GRAM- 


MAR. Abridged for Schools. Seventh Edition, 
revised. 12mo. 3s. 


MATTHLE’S GREEK ACCI 


DENCE, for Junror CLasses, Fourth Edition. 


12mo. 2s. 


MARKHAMS HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. From the First Invasion by the 
Romans, to the present Reign, New Edition. 
Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


MARKHAMS HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. From the Conquest by the Gauls, 
to the present Time. New Edition. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 


MARKHAMS "HISTORY OF 


GERMANY. From the Invasion by Marius, to 
the Battle of Leipsic. Woodcuts. 12mo. 78. 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND. Fifteenth Edition. 1$mo. 
2s. 6d. 


ll. 
CROKER’S STORIES FROM 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Fourteenth 
Edition. Woodcuts, l6mo. 5s. 
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REVIEWS. 

Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs. By John 
Kenrick, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, Fellowes. 
Ancient history may be divided into three 
great epochs : the history of Primeval times ; 
the history of the Egyptian and of the great 


Asiatic empires, whose civilization preceded | 


that of Greece; and the history of Greece 
and Rome. The critical study of the two 
former of these epochs is of recent origin. 
Of primeval history, with the exception of 
the brief notices in the early chapters of 
Genesis, we know nothing but what language 
teaches us; the information supplied by 
this source is, however, more copious than 
might at first sight appear, and elucidates 
the early migrations and intellectual develop- 
ment of our race. Our increased acquaintance 
with different languages during the present 
century, and our improved method in the 
study of them, have created the science of 
comparative philology, which has already 
produced great results, and promises to pro- 
duce still greater, in relation to the vallod 
history of man. The history of the great 
monarchies of Egypt and of the East in ancient 
times has, in like manner, received new and 
unexpected light from the discoveries of 
modern travellers and scholars. If one com- 
pares the ancient history of the East, as 
recorded in the pages of Kollin, with the state 
in which it now stands, since the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt and the arrow-headed inscriptions 
of Persepolis have been deciphered, even an 
ordinary reader will be struck with the 
immense progress that has been made, and 
must perceive that the earlier history of the 
world has yet to be written. The present age 
has seen Nineveh untombed ; and the rapidity 
with which the Assyrian and Babylonian 
monuments are discovered and deciphered, 
warrants the hope that the history and civiliz- 
ation of those ancient monarchies may at no 
distant period be narrated in a continuous 
form. Our knowledge, however, of ancient 
Egypt is at present the most accurate and 
complete, From the time of the French expe- 
dition into Egypt, at the close of last century, 
down to the Prussian expedition in the present 
day, the monuments of Egypt have engaged 
Se eeontion of a number of acute and learned 
Scholars, whose investigations have shed a 
flood of light not only upon the external his- 
tory, but upon the internal civilization of the 
Egy tians. The works of Champollion, Rosel- 


and care with which he has used his materials ; 
and we believe that very few authorities, 
either ancient or modern, have escaped his 
notice. It is the work of an able scholar, it 
contains the result of the labours of many 
years, and it may be safely received as a fair 
exposition of the present state of our know- 
ledge respecting ancient Egypt. 

The work is divided into two parts. The 





former, which occupies the whole of the first 
volume and a small portion of the second, 





describes the land and the people of Egypt, 
their arts and sciences, their civil institu- 
tions, and their religious faith and usages. 
The latter part, which fills the remainder 
of the second volume, relates their history 
from the earliest records of the monarchy to 
its final absorption in the empire of Alex- 
ander; for though the work is entitled ‘ An- 
cient Egypt under the Pharaohs,’ and the 
dominion of these monarchs, strictly speaking, 
ceased with the conquest of Egypt by Cam- 
byses, the author justly observes, that the 
struggle of two centuries, renewed at intervals, 
for the recovery of national independence, 
belongs essentially to the history of the native 
sovereigns, 

The early chapters of the work contain a 
minute account of the geography of Egypt, 
with the antiquities which are found along the 
banks of the Nile. They are specified at 
length, because they are in fact the docu- 
ments of the history; for, as Mr. Kenrick 
remarks, as the historian of other countries 
enumerates the archives in which his autho- 
rities are deposited, the necessary preliminary 
to Egyptian history is the description of the 
temples, palaces, and sepulchres, on whose 
walls the names and actions of her sovereigns 
are inscribed. We could have wished that our 
author’s geographical descriptions had been 
given with a little more life and vigour. The 
following account of the desert is one of the 
most favourable specimens of his descriptive 
powers :— 

‘*The country which borders Egypt on the west, 
presents even a more striking contrast to the luxu- 
riant fertility and overflowing population of the 
Valley of the Nile, than the rough and barren re- 
gion on the east. Since the Libyan Desert has been 
examined by scientific travellers, it has been di- 
vested of many of its fabulous terrors; its hosts of 
serpents, which by their number and venom could 
even impede the march of armies; its tribes who 
shrieked like bats, instead of speaking with a 
human voice ; its pestilential blasts, extinguishing 
life instantaneously wherever they reached ; and 
its whirlwinds of sand, burying armies as they fell. 
Enough, however, remains to characterize it as one 





lini, Wilkinson, Bunsen, and Lepsius, to name 
only a few of the most distincuished Egyp- 
a ponoiae, are familiar to all students of 
pre: 3 ct, and convey the most valuable 
with ms _. - almost every point connected 
Pe Acad Aes 1 and private life of this extra- 
i as 7 e. But none of these works 
Bei S the entire subject; the time has 
7 —_ ed when a general view of all that 
inhabitant, MROwn of the country and its 
at is much required by the scholar 
Pen ale general reader ; and so much has 
the acum | accomplished by the labours of | 
that a writ hago to whom we have alluded, | 
account witha may attempt to give such an | 
sumption Thy curring the charge of pre- 
object iad _ has been Mr. Kenrick’s 

we may congratulate him upon | 


the he e 
ability with which he has executed his 


tigate 1 aving had occasion ourselves to inves- | 
10st of the subjects treated of in his | 


Work, 1 . 
We can bear testumony to the accuracy | native of Egyptian Thebes, who lived about the 





Artesian wells were made use of by the 


of the most inhospitable regions of the earth, and 
perhaps the most formidable barrier anywhere 
interposed to the intercourse of nations. It is not 
in Africa alone that it produces this effect. Egypt 
intersects it with a narrow stripe of fertile land, 
but it immediately re-appears in the Desert which 
separates Egypt from Palestine, and Palestine from 
the country on the Euphrates; it occupies the coast 
beyond the Persian Gulf, and only ends on the 
Indus. Probably among the changes which our 
globe has undergone, in ages before the existence, 
or at least the history of man, the Sahara may have 
formed the bed of the sea, the level of which even 
now it does not greatly exceed. As it yields no 
exhalation, so it receives no rain, and hence appears 
condemned to perpetual barrenness.” 


Mr. Kenrick notices the singular fact that 


ancients :— 

‘“‘It is in the oasis of El-Bacharieh that the 
remarkable discovery has been made of the use of | 
Artesian wells by the ancients. Olympiodorus, a 





beginning of the fifth century after Christ, has 
described them in a manner which cannot be mis- 
taken, in a passage of his history preserved by 
Photius. Their depth, 200 to 500 cubits, far ex- 
ceeds that of wells of the ordinary construction, and 
the spontaneous rise of the water in a rushing 
stream shows that no machinery was employed to 
pump or liftit. A Frenchman who has established 
himself in this oasis, to manufacture alum, with the 
elements of which it abounds, has discovered and 
re-opened several of them, having a depth of 360 
to 480 feet. How long they had been in use before 
Olympiodorus wrote we do not know. There is no 
trace of Artesian wells being known to the ancient 
| Egyptians, nor to the Greeks and Romans; but the 








| art of boring them has been long known in China, 


and it may have been brought thence, like the 
culture of the silk-worm, in the imperial times, and 
introduced into the oases. The water which sup- 
plies them is supposed to be derived by infiltration 
from the Nile.” 

Many modern writers have advocated an 
early connexion between Egypt and India; 
but we are glad to find that Mr. Kenrick 
gives no countenance to this hypothesis. 

‘The high antiquity of civilization in India, and 
some remarkable coincidences in doctrine and 
usages between this country and Egypt, have led 
to the supposition of an early connexion, by which 
one of them has communicated, if not his popula- 
tion, at least its institutions and opinions to the 
other. Of such a connexion there is no historic 
trace. The ancient Egyptians never surmised an 
Indian origin of their nation; they believed them- 
selves to be in the strictest sense autochthones, not 
only figuratively but literally, natives of the soil ; 
nor have the Indians any tradition of having re- 
ceived or sent forth an Egyptian colony, The pas- 
sages in their sacred books, in which Ethiopia and 
Egypt were supposed to have been mentioned, are 
now known to be forgeries by which the Bramins 
imposed on a too eager and credulous European. 
After the conquests of Alexander, India became 
well known to the West; and the resemblance of 
the Indians of the South to the Ethiopians and 
those of the North to the Egyptians was noticed. 
During the reigns of the Ptolemies an active com- 
merce was carried on between Egypt and India ; 
yet in no author of these times do we find even a 
tradition of the colonization of one of these coun- 
tries from the other. - ’ 7 

‘The physiognomy of the two nations, if we com- 
pare theirmonuments, appears to be very different ; 
the Indian is even less Ethiopic than the Egyptian, 
and in stature and features approaches much nearer 
to the Caucasian standard. Blumenbach, it is true, 
pronounced that in all his collection of skulls no 
two more resembled each other than those of a 
native of Bengal and a mummy. Independently, 
however, of their vagueness, osteological resem- 
blances, even if more clearly established than by an 
insulated fact of this kind, do not deserve that 
authority in historical inquiries which is often at- 
tributed to them. The unity of race, which is all 
that they can prove, when most perfect, is no proof 
of historical unity; that is determined by causes 
which leave no trace upon the bony structure. 
Unity of speech, on the contrary, is essential to 
historical unity in the first coalescence of a nation, 
and the strongest presumption of identity or affinity 
between different nations. Judged by this crite- 
rion, no two nations of the ancient world appear 
to have less relation to each other than the Indians 
and the Egyptians. The Sanscrit, now the sacred 
idiom, but once no doubt the vernacular tongue of 
India, is the most polished and copious language 
ever spoken by man; the Coptic the most rude of 
all which were used by the civilized nations of 
antiquity. The resemblances between their roots 
are few and slight ; their whole genius and almost 
their whole stock of words are entirely different.” 

Respecting the population of Egypt, a sub- 
ject which has given rise to much dispute, 
our author observes :— 

“Tacitus relates that when Germanicus visited 
Thebes he was shown the monuments of the reign 
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of Rameses-Sesostris, and informed by the priests 
that Egypt had formerly contained 700,000 men of 
the military age. We are not told what was the 
military age in this country; at Athens it extended 
from eighteen to sixty ; at Rome from seventeen to 
sixty. We may assume it at eighteen to sixty in 
Egypt, with whose customs those of Athens had a 
close analogy. Now the analysis of the census of 
1821 shows that in a population of 20,160 persons, 


the males from eighteen to sixty were 4644. This | 


is more than one-fifth, and estimated by these data 
the whole population of Egypt would be scarcely 
3,500,000. Ifwe assume eighteen to forty as the 
military age, we shall have a free population of 
4,500,000, and slaves may have swelled the amount 
to more than five millions. 

‘‘The great works undertaken by the Egyptian 
monarchs lead us to forra an exaggerated concep- 
tion of the population. They imply two things: a 
large amount of ¢isposable labour, that is, of labour 
not essential to procuring the means of subsistence, 
and the power to compel the employment of it upon 
unproductive objects. In no country of the an- 
cient world was subsistence so easily obtained as 
in Egypt; in none was less required for the mere 
support of life. According to Diodorus, twenty 
drachme sufficed for the annual maintenance of a 
child till he grew up. The climate was salubrious, 
and the human species increased rapidly ; yet these 
alone would not have produced such a numerous 
population, but for the cheapness of food. Left to 
themselves, the people might have spent in inac- 
tivity the leisure which the facility of acquiring 
subsistence gave them; but the absolute power of 
the king and the priests enabled them to exact their 
labour for the execution of public works, designed 
for the honour of the sovereign or of religion. 
Another cause of the proneness to believe that the 
population of ancient Egypt exceeded anything that 
has been known in modern countries, is the opinion 
that large tracts formerly susceptible of cultivation 
have been covered by the Desert sand. It has been 
already observed that this opinion is incorrect, and 
that in fact, by the operations of the Nile, the 
extent of productive soil is constantly on the in- 
crease, 

“The population of modern Egypt was estimated 
two centuries ago at four millions, probably on no 
very accurate grounds. It was computed from 
measurement and taxation by Jomard at two mil- 
lions and a half, during the French occupation of 
the country. Sir G, Wilkinson reduces its present 
amount to 1,800,000 ; a sufficient proof, that under 
the government of Mahomed Ali, though order has 
been enforced and commerce increased, no real im- 
provement has taken place in the general condition 
of the people.” 


Our limits forbid us from following Mr. 
Kenrick into his account of the agriculture, 
domestic life and manners, science, literature, 
and religion of the Egyptians. After giving 
an interesting description of the Egyptian 
games, many of which have been transmitted 
through the Greeks and Romans to the 
nations of modern Europe, Mr. Kenrick 
sensibly adds :— 


‘The vast difference between ancient and modern 
times, produced by language, religion, the art of 
war, the improvements in mechanics, cause them 
at first sight to seem separated by a gulf, in which 
all transmission of manners and customs is lost. 
This is especially the case in regard to ancient 
Egypt, whose peculiarities made it, even to the 
Greeks and Romans, a world apart from their own. 
The middle ages produced a similar apparent dis- 
ruption between the Greek and Roman world and 
ours. The discovery of so much in Egyptian life, 
as revealed by the monuments, which closely re- 


the opinions and institutions of mankind and trans- 
fer power and civilization to distant regions, leave 
untouched and unchanged a great mass of the 


human race, among whom the customs of daily life ' 


are perpetuated, and by whose mediation the most 
distant times and countries are united.” 





is involved in the same destruction. The instinct 





ich | after their departure from Egypt, whose rites and 
sembles our own, restores the continuity of ages, | ) 


and shows that the great revolutions which change | 


———____. 
The following extract, containing an account which they bestowed in ornamenting their tombs 
of the Egyptian doctrine of a future life, | and _—s — eg with paintings exhibiting 
although long, will well repay perusal :— the scenes “i c ry! ife; not merely those in which 
‘It appears almost impossible for man not to the deceasec had been personally engaged ; for the 
te, if himself as composed of two elements, a | Variety found in a single tomb precludes this idea ; 
pecan i preter: Steal ia: te olialy @ dif. | but all that could recall to him the remembrance of 
oreal and a spiri ae la ee ae 7m > of 
Scab deatiens Neypiar wie —_ their temporary his ape rt ig sany Could tsinisher nothing 
- ee ? - we ¢ > a ‘ = a 
union is dissolved by death. The larger and grosser dl . we — - oe He ins» nine se would 
part is visibly restored to the earth ; but it is only e seen only when a new tenant was added to the 
by the analogical reasonings of philosophy that 


occupants of the sepulchre. The reason which they 
; assigned for bestowing so much more pains Z 
men have ever been brought to believe that the soul © 5 pains on their 


tombs than on their dwellings was, that the tom) 
was man’s everlasting habitation, the house only 
his temporary lodging. But had it been a popular 
belief that the soul was either entirely detached 
from the body or performing its rounds through 
those of inferior animals, such a conception of the 
tomb could scarcely have originated. If on the 
contrary it remained connected with the body as 
long as it could be preserved from putrefaction, that 
is, by the embalmer’s art, for an indefinite period, 
we see a sufficient motive for surrounding it with 
the implements which it had used in life and repre. 
sentations of the scenes amidst which it had been 
passed. The same motive will explain the custom 
of painting on the mummy-cases, before tombs were 
so elaborately adorned, the various articles of dress 
and armour which the deceased had worn, and of 
the food on which he had lived. The Egyptian 
notion then would differ from the Jewish, inasmuch 
as according to the latter the usual condition of the 
departed spirit was complete unconsciousness ; and 
from the Greek, inasmuch as the Greek was a state 
of imperfect consciousness without activity or en- 


of nature prompts to a belief in its continued ex- 
istence, which is the more easily cherished, because 
it has no sensible properties distinct from matter. 
But wide differences appear among nations, in re- 
gard to the degrees of activity and enjoyment at- 
tributed to the soul in its separate state. The Jews, 
before they had become acquainted in the Captivity 
with the Zoroastrian doctrine of a resurrection, 
conceived of the grave as a place in which the souls 
of the dead repose in a state of inactivity and un- 
consciousness, though not of extinction. The ques- 
tion of Samuel to Saul, ‘ Why hast thou disquieted 
me to bring me up” indicates that the dead were 
supposed to be simply at rest in the grave, yet in 
such a state that they might by necromantic arts 
be temporarily recalled to consciousness. The sub- 
lime description of Isaiah, in which the dead are 
roused up to meet the king of Babylon, is framed 
on the supposition that they are ordinarily in a 
state of unconsciousness, which might, however, be 
broken by the strong excitement of curiosity to 
welcome a new visitant, and of revenge to triumph | . : . “sirnies Soe 
vie i an ‘in onmaieal nym oyment; whereas, according to the Egyptians, the 
over a fallenenemy. The condition of the dead as | J oe “fg tng ieothared 8 germ 
described by Homer is not very different from this. | PTOSTESS O° « rg aa “ol - . livi se ws i ells 
The soul is not annihilated by death, but it is re- kept in a state _ OE RVING CORRII OR WE 
moved to a land of mist and shadows, beyond the closely imitated. : 
remotest habitations of men, where it dwells in such Here we must pause for the ay oe Next 
a state of feebleness that it cannot exercise its | week we may return to the work, for the sake 
powers till it has been revived by a libation of | of noticing our author’s account of Egyptian 
blood, and thus in some measure reunited to the | history. 
former cause of its life. The greatest of the Gre- 


1 2G age ao » 7 rig SS 2 . . + . 
cian heroes declares that he would gladly assume | Cpnyersations of Goethe with Eckermann and 
the place of a hireling, if he might return to the 


upper world. Neither among the Jews nor the Soret. Translated _ from ne wie 5 
Greeks was this state believed to be one of retribu- John Oxenford. Smith, Elder anc . wt ’ 
tion for mankind generally. Only a few personages In 1836, the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review 
of mythic celebrity are represented as undergoing a directed attention to this book, as the most 
special punishment for their crimes, which is itself | valuable record of a great man's conversa 
a prolongation or symbolical representation of their | tion since the days of ‘ Boswell’s Johnson. 
history on earth, not the result of any judgement | Theopinionswhich it preserves have since then 
passed upon them before their entrance into the | exercised a strong influence on many of the 
world of spirits. Minos indeed appears exercising | most active minds of the time; but it is only 
the office of a judge among the dead, who plead their now, after an interval of sixteen years, that a 


causes before him ; but this is only a continuation publisher has been found adventurous enough 
of his earthly office, as Orion chases the shadows 


of the wild beasts whom he had slain, or the heroes | introduce the book to the English so 
in Virgil's Elysium delight themselves in the care America has long been familiar with it throug 

of horses, arms, and chariots. It was a later con- | the translation of Mrs. Fuller ; and, indeed, 
ception to make Minos (with acus and Rhada- | her version has been used, in so far as it goes, 
manthys) the judges who decided on the characters | a8 the ground-work of the present translation. 
of the dead, and allotted them their place with the | The fact is significant. But while it speaks 
blessed or the damned. Hesiod in his Works and | of the tardy appreciation among us of the 
Days (166) assigns to his heroes a dwelling-place | man who, above all the foreign writers of his 
in the Islands of the Happy; but no judgement or | time, has exercised the deepest influence upon 


robatio s. The entire re -as half-divine , , 7 +4 
probation precedes. The entire race was half divine +! English literature and English thought, 16 
juster and better than its predecessor. Menelaus, 


: ; Ps , 
according to the prediction of Proteus, was to be also speaks of die ider public we Enguot a 
transferred without dying to the Elysian plains in the — of W a and the steady arc nes: 
the extremity of the world, where Rhadamanthys | 22 influence which every year will ung by 

dwells, where Earth yields an easy sustenance to | tionably extend. Already the day is rey oH 
men, and Zephyrs from the Ocean maintain a genial | When the perusal of ‘ Werther,’ * Faust, 4” 

temperature, without snow or thick rain. In this | ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ in miserable translations 
description also there is no mention of a previous | was considered a sufficient warrant for pro- 
judgement. Res nouncing judgment on the freshest, broadest, 
Be... nome - ge eg toa future life and | and most highly cultivated intellect in Europe 

ion among the Jews, for many centuries | §¢i]]. much remains to be done before Goet 


A ° ° ? et 
i > s wht, and ail the vas 

worship they were so prone to adopt, leads to the | “"". be seen in his true light, and ae 
suspicion that it w . “| Variety and accomplishment of his powers; ' 
suspicion that it was not an object of popular faith ‘ \ , a aaeae hig spin, 
among the Egyptians themselves in the earliest ages. | We 48 the noble generosity bli . and iD 
If it be true that the original reason of embalmment appreciated by the English public; 1 afore 
was that the soul was believed not to quit the body | helping on this good work, the volumes on : 
till the body decayed, and might be detained in a| us will, more than any others, be largey 
state of consciousness while that change could be | instrumental. 














_ averted, we can understand the extraordinary pains| Their author, John Peter Eckermann, ene 
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ioved : . . 
Toathe from 1823 to his death in 1832, having 


the most intimate communion with 


been engaged for the greater portion of that | 


period in assisting the poet in the preparation 
of the collective edition of his works. Goethe's 
favourable estimate of Eckermann is suffi- 
ciently marked by the fact of his having been 
so employed ; and his capacity as a chronicler 
of his master’s words is vouched by the best 
evidence—the words themselves. Good sense, 
flavoured with a spice of German dulness, 
marks all that Eckermann says as from him- 
self. But when Goethe speaks, genius and 
power, uttering themselves in the clear, beau- 
tiful style peculiar to the man, are apparent 
in every line. The character of truth and 
fidelity, all-important in a work of this nature, 
is thus saounial on these ‘Conversations’ in the 
most satisfactory form. What Eckermann 
says of his personal intercourse with Goethe 
is at once graphic and expressive of the variety 
of their subject and manner. 

“My relation to him was peculiar, and of a very 
intimate kind; it was that of the scholar to the 
master; of the son to the father; of the poor in 
culture to the rich in culture. He drew me into 
his own circle, and made me a participator in the 
mental and physical enjoyments of a higher ex- 
istence. Sometimes I saw him but once a week, 
when I visited him in the evening; sometimes 
every day, when I had the happiness to dine with 
him, either alone or in company. His conversation 
was as varied as his works. He was always the 
same, and always different. Now he was occupied 
by some great idea, and his words flowed forth 
rich and inexhaustible; they were often like a 
garden in spring, when all is in blossom, and, 
dazzled by the general brilliancy, we do not think 
of gathering a nosegay. At other times, on the 





contrary, he was taciturn and laconic, as if a cloud | 


rested upon his soul; nay, there were days when it | 


seemed as if he were filled with icy coldness, and a 


keen wind was sweeping over plains of frost and | . Digg as . 
When I saw him again, he was again like | the native land of his poetic powers and poetic 


snow, 
a smiling summer’s day, when all the warblers 
salute us from brake and hedgerow with songs of 
joy—when the cuckoo’s voice resounds through 
the blue sky, and the brook ripples through 
flowery meadows. Winter and summer, age and 
youth, seemed with him to be engaged in perpetual 
strife and alternation: yet in him, the man 
between seventy and eighty, it was something 
marvellous to see youth evermore regaining the 
ascendancy. Those autumnal and wintry days I 
have indicated were only rare exceptions.” 
Such as Goethe is here described does he 
Appear in these ‘Conversations,’ and in nothing 
is he more remarkable than in the youthful 
freshness and vigour with which he keeps his 
rye upon every movement of importance in 
terature, science, or art throughout Europe, 
and continues down to the very last to labour 
: his vocation of poet and philosopher with 
‘he ardour of early manhood. The poct’s 
Of that great men are never old, is true 
rf brio in a peculiar degree. This elas- 
a id command of power are the more 
cat was after a long life full of toil and 
1 trom within and from without. 


I have ever,” he says in 1824, ‘been esteemed | 


one Jn hte ; ; 
1¢ Of fortune’s chiefest favourites, nor will I com- 


Pain or find fault with the course my life has 


taken Yet, t 
acy » truly, there has bee 
toil and care: y: 1as been nothing but 


‘eVenty-five ve 
Penn: z 

’ acannon It has been the perpetual recoil 
anew, My am = had to be rolled back 
ray. . rc will render clear what I now 
Within and from aceon MY activity, both from 
rom without, were too numerous.” 


Wi 
Phsdion S his cheerful elasticity of mind, 
motaint 1e loneliness incident to old age 

“sea heavily on Goethe. He was not a 


and I may say that, in all my | 


ars, I have never had a month of | 
‘bungling in state affairs, which produces nothing 








man to talk much of such feelings, but those 
who entertain the not uncommon idea of the 
coldness and indifference of his nature, will | 
find in these volumes much to removes this 
Thus, when speaking of 


mistaken prejudice. 
the completion of his memoirs, he says :— 

‘Where are the hearers whom one could enter- 
tain with any satisfaction? When I look to my 
early and middle life, and now in my old age 
refleet how few are left of those who were young 
with me, I always think of a summer’s stay at a 
watering place. When you arrive, you make 
acquaintances and friends of those who have been 
there for some time, and who leave in a week or 
two. The loss is painful. Then you attach your- 
self to the second generation, with whom you live 
for a good while, and establish a close intimacy. 
But they go away also, and leave us alone with 
the third, which arrives just as we are going away, 
and with whom we have, besides, nothing to do.” 

A passage which reeals to mind the beau- 
tiful lines in the Dedication of Faust :— 

Sie hiren nicht die folyende Gesdnge, &e. 
* Alas, alas, these strains they cannot hear, 
The friends to whom my earlier lays I sang, 
Gone are they all, that band of friends so dear, 
The echoes hush’d that erst responsive rang ; 
My numbers fall upon a stranger's ear, 
Whose very praise is to the heart a pang, 
And all that in my lays took pride of yore, 
Are seatter'd through the world, or else no more. 

Political indifference, as well as personal 
heartlessness, has been charged upon Goethe 
by Menzel and others, and the charge has 
found such extensive credence that it may 
not be amiss to produce the poet’s own tri- 
umphant vindication, in the last conversation 
which Eckermann has recorded :— 

‘Ifa poet work politically he must give himself 
up toa party; and so soon as he does that, he is 
lost as a poet; he must bid farewell to his free 
spirit, his unbiassed view, and draw over his ears 
the cap of bigotry and blind hatred. The poet, as 
a man and citizen, will love his native land; but 


” 


action is the good, noble, and beautiful, which is 
confined to no particular province or country, and 
which he seizes upon and forms wherever he finds 
it. Therein is he like the eagle, who hovers with 
sweeping gaze over whole countries, and to whom 
it is of no consequence whether the hare on which 
he pounces is running in Prussia or in Saxony. 

“And, then, what is meant by love of one’s 
country? What is meant by patriotic deeds ? 
If the poet has employed his life in battling with 
pernicious prejudices, in setting aside narrow views, 
in enlightening the minds, purifying the tastes, 
ennobling the feelings and thoughts of his country, 
what better could he have done? How could he 
have acted more patriotically ?” 

Goethe, it is clear, would not have sub- 
scribed to Carlyle’s theory of peopling his 
New Downing-street from the ranks of the 
poets :— 

“*T> make such ungrateful and unsuitable de- 
mands upon a poet is just as if one required the 
captain of a regiment to prove the genuineness of 
his patriotism by taking part in political innova- 
tions, and thus neglecting his proper calling. The 


| captain’s country is his regiment, and he will show 


himself an excellent patriot by troubling himself 
about political matters only so far as they concern 
him, and bestowing all his mind and all his care on 
the battalions under him, trying so to discipline 
and train them that they may do their duty, if ever 


their country should be in peril. 
“‘T hate all bungling like sin; but, most of all, 


but mischief to thousands and millions. 

‘© You know that, on the whole, I care little what 
is written about me; but yet it comes to my ears, 
and I know well enough, that, hard as I have toiled 
all my life [or rather, though I have drudged like a 
slave all my life,} all my labours are as nothing 
in the eyes of certain people, just because I have dis- 
dained to mingle in political parties. To please such 


people, I must have become a member of a Jacobin 
club, and preached bloodshed and murder. How- 
ever, not a word more upon this wretched subject, 
lest I become unwise in railing against folly.” 


Again, in another place, he says :— 


‘**T have let others babble, and have done what 
seemed good to me. I understood my own course, 
and knew my own objects. If I made a slip by 
myself, I could retrieve it; but if I made it jointly 
with three or four others, to retrieve it would have 
been impossible, for among many there are too 
many ways of thinking.” 

To steady development and onward pro- 
gress Goethe looked for the ultimate emanci- 
pation of his country. He hated all violent 
overthrow, because as much good is destroyed 
as gained by it, and because it establishes no 
basis for security.— 

*** You know,’ he says, ‘how greatly I rejoice 
at every improvement, of which the future gives us 
some prospect. But, all violent transitions are 
revolting to my mind, for they are not conformable 
to nature. I ama friend to plants; I love the 
rose, as the most perfect flower which we in Ger- 
many can produce; but I am not fool enough to 
desire that my garden should produce them now at 
the end of April. I am satisfied, if I now find the 
first green leaves, satisfied if I see how one leaf 
after another is formed upon the stem from week 
to week ; I am pleased when in May I perceive the 
buds, and am happy when at last in June the rose 
itself appears in all its splendour and all its fra- 
grance. If any one cannot wait, let him go to the 
hothouses.” 

That Goethe was right in these views, in 
so far as Germany is concerned, the political 
events of the last few years have shown. The 
rose has yet to blow. 

The eb tent that no man is a hero to his 
valet, would appear to be untrue as regards 
Goethe. One day, on the road to Erfurt, 
Eckermann meets an elderly man whom he 
supposes from his appearance to be an opu- 
lent citizen. It turns out that he had been 
Goethe's valet for twenty years. He launches 
into the praises of his former master, and 
gratifies our chronicler by the following pic- 
turesque narrative :— 

‘«* When I first lived with him he might have 
been twenty-seven years old; he was thin, nimble, 
and elegant in person. I could easily have carried 
him in my arms.’ 

‘*T asked whether Goethe, in that early part of 
his life here, had not been very gay. ‘ Certainly,’ 
replied he, ‘he was always gay with the gay, but 
never when they passed a certain limit; in that 
case he usually became grave. Always working 
and seeking; his mind always bent on art and 
science; that was generally the way with my 
master. 

“©*One time he rang in the middle of the night, 
and when I entered his room I found he had rolled 
his iron bed to the window, and was lying there, 
looking out upon the heavens. ‘Have you seen 
nothing in the sky?’ asked he; and when I told 
him I had not, he bade me run to the guard house, 
and ask the man on duty if he had seen nothing. 
I went there; the guard said he had seen nothing, 
and I returned with this answer to my master, who 
was still in the same position, lying in his bed, and 
gazing upon the sky. ‘ Listen,’ said he to me ; 
‘this is a critical moment; either there is now an 
earthquake, or one just going to take place ;’ then 
he made me sit down on the bed, and showed me 
by what signs he knew this.’ 

‘““T asked the good old man what sort of weather 
it was. 

““<It was very cloudy,’ he replied; ‘no air 
stirring; very still and sultry.’ 

“‘T asked if he at once believed there was an 
earthquake on Goethe’s word. 

‘** Yes,’ said he, ‘I believed it, for things always 
happened as he said they would. Next day he 





related his observations at Court, when a lady 
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whispered to her neighbour, ‘ Only listen, Goethe is | duce on his own account. 


dreaming.’ But the duke, and all the men pre- 
sent, believed Goethe, and the correctness of his 
observations was soon confirmed; for, in a few 
weeks, the news came that a part of Messina, on 
that night, had been destroyed by an earthquake.’” 


The following remarks upon the observation 
of nature for scientific purposes cannot be too 
often repeated. Goethe hes been speaking 
of the mischievous effects of preconceived 
theories in destroying the naturalist’s or 
philosopher’s perception, and has remarked 
that the contemplation of the world, with 
those who hold such theories, has lost its 
innocence, and the objects no longer appear 
in their natural purity. 

“¢ The observation of nature,’ he adds, ‘ requires 
a certain purity of mind, which cannot be dis- 
turbed or pre-occupied by anything. The beetle 
on the flower does not escape the child; he has 
devoted all his senses to a single, simple interest ; 
and it never strikes him that at the same moment 
something remarkable may be going on in the for- 
mation of the clouds to distract his glances in that 
direction.’ 

‘*«Then,’ returned I, ‘children and the child- 
like would be good hodmen in science.’ 

*** Would to God!’ exclaimed Goethe, ‘we 
were all nothing more than good hodmen. It is just 
because we will be more, and carry about with us a 
great apparatus of philosophy and hypothesis, that 
we spoil all.’” 

Goethe practised his own doctrine, and 
the result is a clearness and truthfulness in 
his descriptions of nature, and a simplicity 
in the reproduction of emotions and thoughts 
in his —_ as well as his prose, the more 
admirable that they may be said to be almost 
unique in the literature of his day. In his 
writings there is nothing superfluous, nothing 
rhetorical, nothing said without a substantial 
basis. Truth is always paramount with him; 
truth in sentiment, truth in thought, truth in 
opinion, truth in observation, truth in expres- 
sion. He never writes but when he has some- 
thing of importance to say, and this is always 
said in the fewest words, most aptly placed. 
One beautiful feature of his character, as 
shown in this book, is his reverence for great- 
ness in all its forms, and the frankness which 
confesses its obligations to others for the 
nourishment afforded by them to his own 
spirit. 


his time, he makes the least pretensions to | 


this quality of any :— 

*** People,’ he says, ‘are always talking about 
originality, but what do they mean? As soon as 
we are born the world begins to work upon us, and 
this goes on to the end. And, after all, what can 
we call our own, except energy, strength, and 
will? If could give an account of all that I owe 
to great predecessors and contemporaries, there 
would be but a small balance in my favour’ [or, 
more correctly, ‘ but little of my own left.’ }” 


While every year added to his powers, it 


add 
the times were already overladen. 
lesson to the unformed and unfurnished 
minds who are daily rushing recklessly into 
print! Most valuable are the following re- 
marks on this point, arising out of a proposal 
made to Goethe by a young student to com- 
plete the second part of Faust, if Goethe 
would furnish him with the plan—a proposal 


of such astounding audacity as to be hardly 
credible. 


| 





' 


| 


Himself the most original writer of | 


| 





dexterity they have acquired. 


of production without knowing it. 
verses, and go on till they fancy, as youths, they 
can do something, until at last manhood gives them 


Again, no one thinks 
to be furthered in his own way by a work of 
poetry, but every one will do the same thing over 
again. There is, besides, no earnestness to approach 
the Whole, no willingness to do anything for the 
sake of the Whole; but each one tries to make his 
own Self observable, and to exhibit it as much as 
possible to the world. This false tendency is shown 
everywhere, and people imitate the modern musical 
virtuosi, who do not select those pieces which give 
the audience pure musical enjoyment, so much as 
those in which they can gain admiration by the 
Everywhere it is 
the individual who wants to show himself off to 


advantage, nowhere is there one honest effort to 
make oneself subservient to the Whole. 


“Hence it is that men acquire a bungling mode 
Children make 


insight into the excellence that exists, and then 


they look back in despair on the years they have 


wasted on a false and highly futile effort. Nay, 
many never attain a knowledge of what is perfect, 
and of their own insufficiency, and go on doing 
things by halves to the end of their days. 

‘It is certain that if every one could early 
enough be made to feel how full the world is already 
of excellence, and how much must be done to pro- 
duce anything worthy of being placed beside what 
has already been produced—of a hundred youths 
who are now poetizing, scarcely one would feel 
enough courage, perseverance, and talent to work 
quietly for the attainment of a similar mastery. 

‘‘Many young painters would never have taken 
their pencils in hand, if they could have felt, known, 
and understood early enough what really produced 
a master like Raphael.” 


The concluding sentences of these volumes 
have always appeared to us extremely touch- 
ing. Goethe’s appearance in death fitly com- 
pletes the picture of the great and worthy 
man, who passed in the fulness of his mental 
activity into a new and nobler state of being. 
The death of such a man in the ripened vigour 
of his powers is an argument for immortality, 
to which the most desolate heart could hardly 
be insensible. 

“The morning after Goethe’s death, a deep 
desire seized me to look once again upon his earthly 
garment. His faithful servant, Frederic, opened 
for me the chamber in which he was laid out. 
Stretched upon his back, he reposed as if asleep; 
profound peace and security reigned in the features 
of his sublimely noble countenance. The mighty 
brow looked as if it were still working with thought. 
I wished for a lock of his hair; but reverence pre- 
vented me from cutting it off. The body lay naked, 
only wrapped in a white sheet; large pieces of ice 
had been placed near it, to keep it fresh as long as 
possible. Frederic drew aside the sheet, and I was 
astonished at the divine magnificence of the limbs. 
The breast [chest] was powerful, broad, and 
arched ; the arms and thighs were full, and softly 
muscular [sanft mushulés, should be ‘ full and fleshy, 
without muscular hardness or prominence’ }; the 
feet were elegant, and of the most perfect shape; 


nowhere, on the whole body, was there a trace 
seems to have lowered his own estimate of | 
them, and to have made him more chary of | , 
ihe to the mass of literature with which | before me ; and the rapture which the sight caused 
What a! made me forget for a moment that the immortal 


either of fat or of leanness{ahmageruny, emaciation } 
and decay. A perfect man lay in great beauty 


| spirit had left such an abode. I laid my hand on his 


heart—deep silence reigned around—and I turned 


| away to give free vent to my suppressed tears.” 


| 


“The misfortune in the state is, that nobody | 


can enjoy life in peace, but that everybody must 
govern; and, in art, that nobody will enjoy what 
has been produced, but every one wants to repro- 


Of the present translation, the utmost which 


ean be said is, that it is respectable. Mis- 


translations are not unfrequent—bad transla- 
tion abounds. It is not enough, in transfer- 
ring Goethe’s words to English, merely to 
give their general meaning. The manner, as 
well as the substance, ought never to be over- 
looked by the translator of one whose style, 
both in writing and speaking, was perfect. 
Halting English is no equivalent for Goethe's 
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German: and Mr. Oxenford will find abun. 
dant room for amendment ina second edition 

We had marked for citation numerous pas. 
sages both of erroneous and bad translation. 
but as these would afford sorry entertainment 
for our readers, we do not dwell upon them, 
It does not say much for the translator's care, 
however, that the second sentence in the book 
contains an error. “* Ich erariff gerne den 
Inhalt seiner Worte und notirte ihn mir, um 
IHN fiir mein ferneres Leben zu besitzen,” says 
Eckermann, which Mr. Oxenford renders— 
J loved to seize the import of his words, and 
to note it down, that I might possess them for 
the rest of my life.” An English reader will 
suspect the error in the awkwardness of the 
sentence. Eckermann does not talk of pos. 
sessing “‘the words,” but the import or sub. 
stance of the words. This is a trifle, but it in. 
dicates haste. It is not above the powers of 
any man, however gifted, to do his best in 
naturalizing among us a book which we would 
gladly see in every library. Mr. Oxenford 
has bestowed more pains upon it than upon 
his so-called translation of the ‘ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit,’ published by Boln—a work in 
every way discreditable to his recognised 
ability and literary position; but he would 
have dealt more fairly with his author and 
the public, had the present version received 
a more careful claboration at his hands. 

Let us suggest to the publishers, in a second 
edition, to abandon the fantastic foppery of 
an antiquated type, which may be very sutt- 
able to reprints of Addison, or such works as 
‘Lady Willoughby’s Diary,’ but are quite out 
of character, both with the matter of this 
book, and the man in honour of whose memory 
it is written. 








The Roman. A Dramatic Poem. By 

Sydney Yendys. Bentley. 
Traty for the Italians—the overthrow of 
foreign rule—and the restoration of a great 
Roman Republic: such is the theme and 
inspiration of this poem. Vittorio Santo, 4 
“missionary of freedom,” is the hero of the 
story. In the disguise of a Monk, he travels 
through the land, everywhere, as occasion 
offers, discoursing with his countrymen of 
liberty and patriotism. At one time he ap- 
pears amidst students and burghers 1 the 
common room of an inn; at another he 38 
present at a meeting of minstrels in the ruins 
of an ancient amphitheatre. Now he ism @ 
Roman peasant’s cottage ; and again amidst 8 
crowd of armed Milanese insurgents. Besides 
the regular scenes in which he 1s made to 
appear, there are incidental notices, such as 
the following, from which the nature of his 
mission and his way of life may be gathered. 
Lelio, a student, thus describes the Monk to 
his companions :— 





“Tn the field 
Halting the team of early husbandmar 
He chides him for the German weeds that choke 
The Roman crop of glory; bids him seek 
The plough of Cincinnatus, and bring forth 
Into the sunshine of the age, that soil, ae ks 
That old heroic soil whence patriots spring. 
Hard by the wondering swain, sequester'd close 
By summer elms and vines, the village forge 
From cheerful anvil all the long day rings | 
The chimes of labour. ‘Thence at winter night 
Shines to the distant villager the star 
Of home ; to which the homeless wayfarer, 
Trudging with fainting steps the storm-vex 
Turns hopeless eyes, as to the vestal fire 
Of sweet impossible peace. Thereby the priest 
Pausing, the sturdy smith suspends his stroke 
Before the reverend stranger; who accepts 
The homage with such liquidating grace 
That the stunn’d peasant, unabsolved of duty, 
Renews obeisance. Then the pale intruder 
Striding some stool, with hand upon the bellows, 
Moves the slack fire, and bids the work go 0M; 
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Cursing the slave who stoops for prince or priest 
The dignity of toil. Tothe rough music — 
Setting strong words, he sends with easy skill 
Wrongs, hopes, and duties trooping through the soul 
Of the stout smith, and there on his own smithy 

Blows the rough iron of his heart red-hot. 

Seizing the magic time, with sudden hand, 

He stamps him to the quick ;—‘ Patriot ! the hour 

Is come to beat our ploughshares into swords, 

Our pruning-hooks to spears !’ The brand driven home, 
The apostle vanishes, lest weaker words 

Efface the sign.” 





In the end, Vittorio falls into the hands of 
the Austrians, the ninth and last scene of the | 
drama being his trial and condemnation be- | 
fore a court-martial. He is sentenced to be | 
shot, and is about to be led forth, but the | 
scene closes amidst the confusion of an armed | 
mob, surrounding the court-house with shouts | 
of ‘ Victory,’ and ‘ Death to tyrants!’ Let us | 
hope that the patriot is rescued from mar- | 
tyrdom, and that he survives yet to see better 
days for Italy and for Rome! 

A dramatic poem, not fragmentary, but 
carried with unity. of purpose and of action 
through nine scenes, with upwards of 3,000 
lines, is a notable literary effort in these 
times. How far the merit corresponds with 
the magnitude of the work there may be 
some difference of opinion, but none as to the 
genius and power of the author, as a few 
extracts will sufficiently testify. In the 
opening scene, Vittorio comes upon a group 
of youths and maidens dancing. Advancing 
to the revellers, he points to the turf at their 
feet, and upbraids them for profaning a 
grave, the grave of his mother, beside which 
he had come to weep, and to hold his twi- 
light vigil. Thus gaining their attention, he 
gradually explains that it was of his country 
he spoke—his mother, their mother. Long 
and earnest are his endeavours, by the his- 
toric memories of the past, and the prophetic | 





hopes of the future, to awaken in them some | 
patriotic love and enthusiasm. Among the 
gentler invocations used, the following beau- 
tiful passage occurs :— 

**Look on her. Listen 
To all the tongues with which the earth cries out. 
Flowers, fountains, winds, woods, spring and summer incense, 
Morning and eve —these are her voices—hear them ! 
Remember how, in the old innocent days 
Of your young childhood, these sang blessings on you. 
Remember how you danced to those same voices, 
And sank down tired, and slept in joy, not doubting 
hat they would sing to-morrow; and remember 
How when some hearts that danced in those old days, 
And worn out laid them down, and have not waken’d, 
Gave back no answer to the morning sun, 
She took them to her mother’s breast, and still 
Holds them unweary, singing by their slumbers, 
And though you have forgotten them, remembers 
iv strew their unregarded graves with flowers.” 


An vain, as it seems, to this audience have | 
his appeals been made, for the stage direction | 
informs us that “‘ they have one by one stolen | 
away. The Monk, recovering from his en- | 
thusiasm, finds himself alone :"— 


* All gone! 
And not one word—one pitiful cheap word— 
One look that might have bright’ned into promise ! 
All faint, pale, recreant, slavish, lost.” 








And then he continues his musing in strains 
ot indignation in such spirit as when old 
; ‘to said to his fellow-exiles at Utica, on 
‘caring of the abject abasement of the Roman 
populace, that “they were not worthy for 
whom they had laboured and were suffering.” 
ream a out, however, that Francesca, a 
with Vier one of the dancers, was so struck 
a orios words, that she hid herself 
—arat hand among the trees, where she is 
Oy 8 ee and Scene the Second presents 
aati tee that resulted. Poor Roman 

te hate je oS a thee, ifnot for thy country, 
compahi Pped away with thy light-hearted 
Panions! Farewell to peace in that 


| is here done :— 


| There went an incense through the land one night, 


| It fell upon a simple cottage child, 


| * Father,’ it said, ‘ you weep, I cannot die.’ 


| Deep to his heart, and threw the new-made hay 





som into which the Monk’s burning words 





have penetrated! In the midst of the pas- 
sionate utterances of this scene, there comes 
in the following passage of exquisite beauty, | 
to our minds by far the finest in the whole 
poem. The associations of sight and of sound 
with the soul are every-day subjects in poetry; 
but it is a high and uncommon conception to | 
connect spiritual things with another sense, as 


“(The Monk sings—recitativo—touching the lute at intervals. 


Through the hush’d holy land, when tired men slept. 
{Interlude of music. 
The haughty sun of June had walk’d, long days 
Through the tall pastures which, like mendicants, 
Hung their sear heads and sued for rain ; and he 
Had thrown them none. And now it was high hay-time, 
Through the sweet valley all her flowery wealth 
At once lay low, at once ambrosial blood, 
Cried to the moonlight from a thousand fields. 
And through the land the incense went that night, 
Through the hush’d holy land when tir’d men slept. 
It fell upon the sage ; who with his lamp 
Put out the light of heaven. He felt it come, 
Sweetening the musty tomes like the fair shape 
Of that one blighted love, which from the past 
Steals oft among his mouldering thoughts of wisdom. 
And SHE came with it, borne on airs of youth ; 
Old days sang round her, old memorial days, 
She crown’d with tears, they dress'd in flowers, all faded— 
And the night-fragraneeé is a harmony 
All through the old man’s soul. Voices of eld, 
The home, the church upon the village green, 
Old thoughts that circle like the birds of even 
Round the grey spire. Soft sweet regrets 
Lighting old windows, with gleams day had not. 
Ghosts of dead years, whispering old silent names 
Through grass-grown pathways, by halls mouldering now. 
Childhood—the fragrance of forgotten fields ; 
Manhood—the wnforgotten fields whose fragrance 
Pass’d like a breath ; the time of buttercups, - 
The fluttering time of sweet forget-me-nots ; 
The time of passion and the rose—the haytime 
Of that last summer of hope! The old man weeps— 
The old man weeps. 
His aimless hands the joyless books put by; 
As one that dreams and fears to wake, the sage 
With vacant eye stifles the trembling taper, 
Lets in the moonlight—and for once is wise. 
{Interlude of music. 
There went an incense through the midnight land, 
Through the hush’d holy land when tir’d men slept. 


Laid where the lattice open’d on the sky, 

And she look’d up and said, those flowers the stars 
Smelt sweet to-night. God rest her ignorance! 
There went an incense through the land one night, 
Through the hush’d holy land when tir’d men slept; 
It passed above a lonely vale, and fell 

Upon a poet looking out for signs 

In heaven and earth, and went into his soul, 
And like a fluttering bird among sweet strings, 
Made strange Zolian music wild and dim. 

A haggard man, silent beneath the stars, 

Stood with bare head, a hasty step withdrawn 
From a low tatter’d hut, wherefrom the faint 
Low wail of famine, like a strange night-bird, 
Cried on the air. He had come forth to give 
His dying child, his youngest one, repose ; 


‘Interlude. | 





There went an incense through the land that night, 
Through the hush’d holy land when tir’d men slept ; 
It came upon his soul and went down deep, 


Upon the coals of fire that ember'd there. 
And by the rising flame came pictures fair, 
Of old ancestral tields that strangers till, 
And patrimony that the spoiler reaps. 
Then falls the flame upon the pallet near, 
And forward on the canvas of the night, 
To the wild father’s eye lights up that landscape 
Of love, and health, and hope, which yesterday 
The poorest crumbs of the eppressor’s feast 
Might buy. Oh God! how coarse a crust may be 
The bread of life. He breathes the night-balm in, 
And breathes it back, the red-hot smoke of vengeance !’ 

To make the midnight fragrance so nobly 
suggestive, and the soul thus to hold converse 
with the world, and be stirred amidst darkness 
and silence, is an idea happily conceived and 
skilfully executed. We might here favourably | 
leave off in stating the merits of the poem, | 
but before giving the necessary criticism of | 
its demerits, let us add one more quotation of | 
creat beauty. It is from Scene the Sixth, | 
where the Monk approaches a cottage, at the | 
door of which a Roman father and mother 
are sitting, watching the sports of a bey and 
girl, their children. The mother asks for his 
blessing on her son. The boy kneels at Vit- 
toxio’s feet, who thus speaks :— 

* Thou little child, ; 

Thy mother's joy, thy father’s hope—thou bright, 


Pure dwelling where two fond hearts keep their gladness— 


Thou little potentate of love, who comest 
With solemn sweet dominion to the old, 
Who see thee in thy merry fancies charged 


| With the grave embassage of that dear past, 


When they were young like thee—thou vindication 
Of God—thou living witness against all men 

Who have been babes—thou everlasting promise 
Which no man keeps—thou portrait of our nature, 
Which in despair and pride we scorn and worship— 


| Thou household-god, whom no iconoclast 


Hath broken,—if I knew a parent’s joys, 

If I were proud and full of great ambitions, 

Had haughty limbs that chafed at ill-borne chains, 
if | had known a tyrant’s scorn, and felt 

That vengeance though bequeathed is still revenge, 
I would pray God to give me such a son ! 


| Therefore, thou little one, mayst thou sleep well 
This night: and, for thy waking, may it be 


Where there are neither kings nor slaves. Of all 
Thy playmates, mayst thou be the first to die.’’ 

The strange close of the expected bene- 
diction in a prayer for his death is explained 
to the terrified parents. To depart and be 
with the unseen God is better for the child 
than to stay on earth till the eye is dimmed 
with sorrow, and the cheek mantled with 
shame, and the heart maddened with oppres- 
sion. Better to be transplanted to hea- 
venly soil, than grow up in a land of slavery. 

“Oh thou hapless flower, that canst not 

Fruit in this frozen land, how can IL bless thee ?” 

But how delightful the apostrophe to the 
child! and how touching the description of 
the influence of childhood on the hearts of 
parents! In like sympathy with the warmest 
natural emotions is the story of his own lost 
brother, which he then narrates to his won- 
dering listeners. But we have cited speci- 
mens sufficient for our readers to judge of 
what the author is capable. The faults of his 
present performance are chiefly these two— 
an unnatural inflation, and a tiresome prolixity 
of style in many parts of the poem. The first 
of these faults we are willing to make allow- 
ance for, on account of the structure of the 
work—dramatic, yet without great dramatic 
interest—the speeches of the enthusiastic 
Roman forming the bulk of the volume. But 
as to the other fault of wearisome verbosity, 
the author will, we trust, take in good part 
our warning, that in vain for higher success 
will be either the genius or art of writing 
displayed in this poem, except he learns also 
what Carlyle would call the art of not-writing, 
—the art of condensation and exclusion. It 
is not necessary nor wise to seize and 
embody every thought that flits across the 
mind in its inventive process, and to present 
each idea with every possible illustration. 
We offer this hint the more because we have 
seen other pieces by the author of The 
Roman, liable to the same criticism. The 
faults we have indicated are such as good 
sense and good taste can easily remedy ; and 
whatever judgment may be formed of the 
present poem, as a whole, there are certainly 
parts of it which entitle the author to take 
rank in that small company of inspired writers 
who can alone be regarded as true poets. 

We do not altogether like the assumed 
name ‘Sydney Yendys,’ the former word 
being anlaa yackwards to form the latter ; 
the conceit is neither euphonious nor poetical. 





Consolations in Travel; or, The Last Days 
of a Philosopher. By Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart. Fifth Edition. Murray. 

Tue progress of an individual mind in the 

acquirement of knowledge—its struggles, its 

sorrows, its aspirations, and its victories—is 
always an instructive study. Peculiar condi- 
tions in the circumstances of birth—in the 
accidents of education—and in those fortui- 
tous events which surround the young mind 
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when first launched upon the busy ocean of 
the world, appear necessary to the constitu 

tion of a philosopher. Sir Humphry Davy 
was, in all that related to science, a philoso- 
pher; but in much that belonged to those 
amenities which are the sunshine of life, he 
betrayed a most unphilosophic weakness, and 
bowed himself before the Golden Calf in the 
Temple of Fashion. With a mind which 
might have commanded the admiration, and 
have gathered round him, as their living 
teacher, the thoughtful of his age, he became 
himself the victim of those errors which he 
should have denounced ; and hence, from the 
position tacitly allowed him while he lived, 

which was, perhaps, in some respects, too 
high, he has sunk to one which is far lower 
than his scientific researches, and his philoso- 

phical deductions from them, fairly entitle him 
to maintain. This, under the correcting 
influences of time, the name of Davy must 
recover. We live too near his day to forget 
him as a man; the next generation will study 
him only as the philosopher. This, the last, 
and the most genial, work which ever fell 
from Davy’s pen, has so much of the elements 
of poetry blended with its philosophy, that it 
alone will serve to float his other more truly 
scientific writings down to posterity. 

We possess two lives of Sir Humphry 
Davy, one by Dr. Paris, and the other by his 
brother, Dr. John Davy. Out of the mate- 
rials collected by these biographers, and some 
added by the efforts of well-directed inquiry, 
a good memoir may yet be written to show 
the world how “the boy was father to the 
man,” and to teach the line of training neces- 
sary for the perfection of a mind, once in 
harmony with Nature, and ever loving Crea- 
tion’s works. Unlike the hero of the fable of | 
Prodicus, he could not entirely attach himself | 
to the genius of Intellectual Prowess and 
share her solitary toil, but was allured by the 
promises of the World, that ease, smiles, and 
munificence should reward his adherence. 
Born in the most westerly town in England, 
Penzance, the early life of Davy was passed, 
under the fostering care of an intellectual 
mother, amid some of the most beautiful 
scenery to be found in the British islands, 
where his young mind became conversant, to 
quote Davy’s own lines, with— 

“ The autumnal foliage of the wood, 
The tranquil flowing of the flood, 
The down with purple heath o’erspread, 
The awful cliff’s gigantic head.” 

In the lives above mentioned, we are told 
of Davy’s diligence at school, and of gradual 
advancement in classical knowledge; but the 





following anecdotes appear more perfectly to | 


foreshadow the natural tendency of his mind 
at this period than anything yet recorded. 
On Midsummer Eve, it is, or rather was. a 
custom at Penzance, to mount tar-barrels on 
high poles and set them on fire, and for men, 


around their heads, while running through 
the streets, crowded with people, all eager to 
add to the riot of this saturnalia, by the aid 
of squibs, crackers, and rockets. At this 
season, an original genius in his way, at once 
a grocer, druggist, and pyrotechnic artist, was 
always busy in the preparation of fire-works, 


they are for ever. 





to meet the demands of the occasion, and 
Davy’s first chemistry was learned in his 
shop, and his ingenuity exercised by inventing 
new combinations for coloured fires, and pro- 
ducing new detonating powders. This honest 
tradesman has often related the terror into | 
which he was sometimes thrown by Davy, | 


who would rush eagerly into his shop with | 


some recent discovery, and without any inti- 
mation, produce a deafening explosion, and 
then hastily make his retreat. Another ex- 
periment made by Davy, when he was at the 
classical school, still more strikingly indicates 
the peculiar constitution of a philosophic mind, | 
than almost any anecdote of the youth of | 
genius with which we are acquainted. It was 
winter, and the river, Lariggan, which flows 
near the town, was frozen to an unusual thick- 
ness. The boys were diverting themselves | 
with, and on, the ice, when Davy was dis- 
covered busily rubbing two large lumps toge- 
ther; on being questioned as to his object, 
his reply was to the effect, that “he desired 
to see if he could rub heat enough out of the 
ice to reconvert it to water.” In after years, 
when science was his profession, we find Davy 
repeating this experiment, with certain refine- 
ments, and deducing from it an elegant hypo- 
thesis. 

Some one has said, that no man ever 
became a philosopher who was not first a 
poet. A man may be a great chemist, he 
may be a skilful physicist, or an observant 
naturalist, without being either a poet or a 
philosopher. Davy himself said, any clever 
carpenter might be made a good chemist ; 
but he who can originate an inquiry, and 
from the details of investigation advance 
to large generalities, becomes indeed a philo- 
sopher, and must have within him the poetic 
elements, though he may never have written 
a line of verse. Davy began as a poet, he 
wrote verses at nine years of age; and poetic 
speculations were the ‘ Consolations in 
Travel” of * the Last Days of a Philosopher.” 

We have alluded to Sir Humphry Davy’s 
failings. We shalldo no more; they were of 
the earth and will perish: his discoveries and 
his reasonings upon these, were of the spirit ; 
Taking Davy’s collected 
works in our hands, we are struck with the 
manner in which he advances from a little 
fact to a general law. An inelegant experi- 
menter and an impatient chemist, he saw 
and seized at every indication of truth, and 
made his deductions with logical precision. 
Of all the works of Davy, his ‘ Agricultural 
Chemistry’ more particularly suffers aneclipse. 
The cavalier velo of Liebig has triumphed 
over it, and the German chemist is quoted 
as an authority on certain questions connected 
with manures and the assimilation of the ele- 
ments of vegetable growth, which were de- 
termined and published by Davy before the 
Giessen professor commenced his studies. 
Davy was a philosopher before he was a 
chemist. Ina havea poem, he tells us of 
his delight :— 

“To scan the laws of nature, to explore 
The tranquil reign of wild philosophy ; 


Or on Newtonian wings sublime to soar 
Through the bright regions of the starry sky.” 


| 
| 


: _ He loved Nature before he knew her wonders; 
and often maidens, to swing huge torches | ery 


_he worshipped the beautiful external of the 


world ere yet he had learned to mine for the 
hidden treasure; but from the moment he 
fairly entered upon the labour of inquiry 
until his death, he felt the soul-exalting power 
of science cultivated for its divine philosophy. 
In the following, nearly the last words of the 
last days of the philosopher, his feelings give 
to themselves full wing, and he expresses a 
glorious truth in poetic language :— 

“The results of this science are not like the | 
temples of the ancients, in which statues of the | 
gods were placed, where incense was offered and | 
sacrifices were performed, and which were presented 
to the multitude for an adoration founded upon 
superstitious feelings; but, they are rather like 





| day. 


=—. 
the palaces of the moderns, to be admired and used : 
and where the statues, which, in the ancients, 
raised feelings of adoration and awe, now produce 
only feelings of pleasure, and gratify a refined rh 
It is surely a pure delight to know, how and le 
what processes this earth is clothed with verdup 
and life ; how the clouds, mists, and rain are formed : 
what causes all the changes of this terrestrial 
system of things; and by what divine laws order 
is preserved amidst apparent confusion. It js q 
sublime occupation to investigate the cause of the 
tempest and the volcano, and to point out their 
use in the economy of things; to bring the light. 
ning from the clouds and make it subservient to 
our experiments; to produce, as it were, a micro. 
cosm in the laboratory of art ; and to measure and 
weigh those invisible atoms which, by their motions 
and changes according to laws impressed upon them 
by the Divine Intelligence, constitute the universe 
of things. The true chemical philosopher sees good 
in all the diversified forms of the external world. 
Whilst he investigates the operations of infinite 
power, guided by infinite wisdom, all low preju- 
dices, all mean superstitions, disappear from his 
mind. He sees man an atom amidst atoms, fixed 
upon a point in space; and yet modifying the laws 
that are around him by understanding them; and 
gaining, as it were, a kind of dominion over time, 
and an empire in material space, and exerting on 
a scale infinitely small a power, seeming a sort of 
shadow or reflection of a creative energy, and 
which entitles him to the distinction of being made 
in the image of God and animated by a spark of 
the Divine Mind.” 








Reminiscences of a Naval Officer during the 
late War, with Sketches and Anecdotes of 
Distinguished Commanders. By Captain 
A. Crawford, R.N. 2 vols. Colburn. 

Ir is recorded of Curran that, having occasion 
to consult Abernethy, and not entering in- 
mediately into the description of his malady, 
the eminent physician peremptorily desired 
him to do so, and to begin at the beginning, 
upon which Curran, who was not a man to 
be daunted or abashed by the awful ‘ Leech,’ 
commenced :—** I was born, sir, of humble 
but respectable parents, &e. Kc.” We were 
reminded of this story by the volumes before 
us, which, although bearing a title suggestive 
of naval matters, are a kind of olla podrida; 
and more particularly because Captain Craw- 
ford favours his readers with his beginning 
on that auspicious day when his eyes first 
opened on the busy world in the town of 
Lismore. Now, if Captain Crawford were 3 
man whose heroic deeds were such as to make 
us regard him with a species of hero-worslup, 
we should be grateful to him for the minute 
details which he is pleased to give us of his 
infantile existence. Grateful, too, would be 
the town of Lismore, whose etymology, his 
tory, and present condition are detailed at 
considerable length; and so completely and 
entirely does our author identify himself with 
that town, that we make bold to say it woulk 
be quite hopeless for any other city, town, °F 
village to lay claim to the distinguished pt 
vilege of having given him birth. 

A sea life having been decided on, ou 
young candidate for naval renown rode forth 
in true primitive style from the home ol his 
fathers, having a servant with his worldly 
goods, mounted on a long-tail black horse, 
riding behind him. Thus he journeyed t 


_ Cove, where he joined the Révolutionnaire, ™ 


which ship he served his first sea apprenbee 
ship. This was about the close of the past 
century, when the comforts of middies wer? 
not as much studied as they are at the prese? 
Indeed, we think that few youns 
gentlemen would be found now.to underg? 
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the misery set forth in the following account 
of our author's fate. The outside appearance | 
of the frigate was very enchanting; but other 
prospects awaited him:— 
“TI confess that Iwas not only a good deal 
désenchanté, but my consternation was creat, when, 
after descending two ladders, I beheld the dungeon, 
(for such it appeared to me,) into which my con- 
ductor led me, ana said that that—the larboard 
berth, was to be my quarter in the Rérolutionnaire. | 
“The frigate was low ‘ between decks,’ much 
lower than I remember to have seen any other, | 
and, in the half-dozen paces between the hatchway 
and the berth, though a very little fellow, I had | 
knocked my head as many times against the beams. 
The crib into which I was introduced was small | 
even for a frigate, notwithstanding which the 
chests belonging to its inmates were ranged around | 
(none being allowed in the steerage), just leaving | 
in the centre sufficient room to admit a small deal 
table, which was then covered with a not over- 
clean cloth preparatory to dinner. In one corner 
of the berth was lashed a ‘ harness’ or pickle cask, 
containing beef that was meant to serve for half 
the approaching cruise, and which, either from the 
heat of the weather, or that the preserving process 
had been imperfectly performed, already began to 
emit certain unsavoury smells, a mournful indica- 
tion that the work of decomposition was fast pro- 
ceeding, without the aid of previous mastication. 
” * * * * 


‘Dinner was soon served by a dirty boy, black 
and reeking from the ‘ galley.’ It consisted of a 
piece of beef, baked in a deep tin dish, with 
potatoes under it. I tried to eat; but whether it 
proceeded from the earliness of the hour (twelve 
o'clock), to which I was unaccustomed, or was 
caused by the disagreeable sights and smells by 
which I was assailed, and which generally act as a 
‘preventive check’ upon all appetites fresh from 
the shore, or a combination of all, I know not, but 
my stomach rebelled against food, and it was with 
difficulty I forced myself to swallow a morsel. 
Grog for the ‘oldsters’ and ‘black-strap’ (a very 
detestable mixture, resembling in taste a combina- 
tion of sloe juice and logwood) for the youngsters, 
followed. The bare application of this beverage 
to my lips was sufficient. I could drink none; but 
whilst the more practised hands were imbibing | 
their potations, I had leisure to reflect upon my 
hew situation and future companions, and I 
honestly confess that, despite all my enthusiasm, 
and recent heroic aspirations after fame and 
«ulventure, my voung heart sank within me when 
I compared it all with what I had left behind.” 

But, as boys who sicken on cabbage-leaves, 
honoured by the name of Havannah cigars, 
struggle with their agonies in their desire to | 
he accounted men, and are at last rewarded 
hy their brains becoming smoke-proof, so did 
Captain Crawford survive his woes, and in 
due time found himself master of his sea-leqs, 
and a stomach capable of digesting the terri- 
ble mixture known by the name of sea-pic. 

Bearing in mind the stirring period during 
which our author served his eountry, we are 
surprised to find so few dashing naval engage- 
ments recorded in his pages: we are at the 
Same time well aware that it is not every | 
oflicer who is favoured with the honourable 
_ much-coveted chance of having his head | 

nocked off by atwenty-four pounder. Here, 
‘owever, Is an attack on Bonaparte’s cele- 
rated flotilla destined for the invasion of 
ngland, in which our author took part:— 

‘ Poirot state of the weather permitted, | 
esa, mot of the flotilla was constantly | 
aiahie Preise e the harbour, as well to give 
ot re A apr “9g to their crews, as to brave and 
tide aie a Squadron at defiance. When the 
MAnceuvred i He seeigie got under wes and 
Gale aca nearer She, Peckction of 
had been maturing tye - i — — 
part of the foul © me some weeks, against this 
' ‘he Hotilla, was ready to be put into execu- 








| or five. 


tion in the beginning of October, the general 
management and conduct of which was intrusted 
to Sir Home Popham. 


‘* For several days prior to the attack there was 


/a great display of our force before Boulogne, 
' amounting to between fifty and sixty vessels of all 


kinds, for no object that I can conceive, except to 
put the enemy on his guard, and give him timely 
notice of our intentions. Besides the Monarch, 
Lord Keith’s flag-ship, this force consisted of two 


or three ships of fifty and sixty-four guns, four or 


five frigates, a few sloops of war, and the remainder 
of bombs, armed ships, and gun-brigs. Besides 
these there were a few sloop-rigged vessels, pre- 
pared as fire, or rather explosion vessels, the number 
of which I forget, but not exceeding, I think, four 
These vessels were filled with combustibles 
and powder, and supplied with explosive machinery 
similar to that which was fitted to the carcases or 


| coffers. 


‘Sir Home’s arrangements and preparations 
being completed, on the evening of the 8rd _ of 
October (1804), the boats of the fleet in three 
divisions, each division under the charge of a com- 
mander, moved to the attack. As the wind was 
light, the explosion vessels were taken in tow by 
the larger boats, the whole being covered by the 
gun-brigs, which had orders to keep as near the 
scene of action, during the night, as possible, and 
be ready to afford assistance and support, whenever 
it was necessary and practicable to do so. The 
lighter boats, such as the galleys, were provided 
with coffers, and were intended to approach so 
near, and in such positions, that in setting those 
machines adrift, there would be every likelihood of 
their taking effect. The larger boats were to pro- 
tect them and the explosion vessels, and by keeping 
up a well-sustained fire of guns and musketry, 
distract the enemy’s attention, and prevent their 
guard-hoats from interrupting their manceuvres. 
Such, I think, is an outline of the plan of attack. 
Burning and blowing up seemed alone the order 
of the night, and I am not aware that an attack 
de vive force on the flotilla was contemplated. 

‘The French (how could they be otherwise ’) 
were perfectly awake to all that was going forward. 
The flotilla had been moved as near to the beach 
as it could anchor with safety; and in addition to 
the precaution of mooring a boat a-head of each 
vessel to arrest anything floating in its progress 
towards the flotilla, they had alarm boats, and 
pinnaces rowing guard round the whole; our 
leading boats were, therefore, soon descried. The 
enemy's sentinels hailed and discharged their 
muskets nearly at the same moment; and long 
before the carcases could be set adrift, the whole 
bay was lit up by vivid flashes of musketry that 


| was soon increased to almost noonday brightness 


by a blaze of artillery from the flotilla and batteries, 
which continued to pour heavy, though happily, 
with few exceptions, harmless showers of grape in 
the direction of our boats. I cannot now call to 
mind the casualties which they occasioned: none 
whatever occurred in the boats of the Zmmortalité, 

‘¢ Meanwhile the explosion vessels were advancing 
under sail to the different points against which they 
were expected to act; and just before penetrating 
the line of the flotilla, their officers and crews 
jumping into the boat, which each vessel towed 
astern for the purpose, abandoned them to their 
fate.. One by one, in a few minutes, accordingly, 
as they entered the line, and at the time for which 
their machinery had been set, they exploded, and 
shot in columns of flame into the air, adding by 
the splendour of their meteor-flight to the brilliancy 
of a scene, which, with one melancholy exception, 


| proved nothing but a grand and expensive, though 


harmless feu de joie. In the morning we observed 
no change or alteration in the French line, and we 


| counted precisely the same number but one, which 


composed it on the evening before. It was not 
until some days afterward that we ascertained the 
fate of the missing gun-vessel. This vessel was a 
pinnace, mounting an eight-inch howitzer, with a 
crew of thirty-six men, commanded by an enseiqne 
de vaisscau. This young offi * more enterprising 
than his companions, observing a cutter-rigged 





vessel approaching and advancing steadily for the 
French line, pulled for her resolutely with the 
intention of boarding her, and should she prove a 
fire vessel, which the previous explosions led him 
to suspect, tow her clear of the line, and then try 
to extinguish the fire. The English officer and 
crew had already left the vessel, so that the first 
part of his intention was easily performed. A few 
of his crew jumped into a punt which was towing 
astern of the abandoned craft, whilst he and the 
remainder ascended her side; but scarcely had the 
poor fellow ascertained that she was indeed a 
brulot, and was trying to find out whether any 
trace of fire was to be discovered, than she blew 
up, and launched him and his devoted crew to 
instant destruction: the only men, out of thirty-six, 
that escaped death, were the few who had been 
ordered into the punt to assist in towing the vessel's 
head around, 

‘* Thus ended this costly feu d'artifice, which had 
been concocted with much thought and ingenuity, 
and was preparing, with great labour and expense, 
during several weeks. If it ended in smoke, and 
served no other purpose, at least its previous show 
and parade kept our friends in the flotilla on the 
qui vive for several nights; and when at length it 
did come off, treated many thousand spectators, 
both ashore and afloat, to one of the most splendid 
fireworks I ever beheld. In a day or two after 
this attempt the fleet separated, the different 
squadrons of which it was composed resuming 
their proper stations.” 


Respecting this flotilla, which consisted ot 
2365 vessels of various descriptions, and cost in 
building and equipment 27,000,000 franes, our 
author states he io no doubt but that Bona- 
parte fully intended the invasion of England, 
and that only the rupture with Austria and the 
mismanagement of Villeneuve prevented his 
attempting it. The army destined for the 
invasion consisted of 160,000 men and 9700 
horses, with provisions for fifteen days; and 
to such perfection had the embarkation of 
this enormous force been brought, that it was 
performed more than once in Bonaparte’s pre- 
sence in the amazingly short period of one 
hour and a half. Our author dwells with ex- 
cusable pride on Collingwood’s deeds. In 
that great man were singularly united the 
loftiest daring withthe most watchful humanity 
—the noblest ambition with the greatest dis- 
dain of personal advantages—a cultivated and 
even elegant mind with a rectitude of under- 
standing, which seemed in him to be but the 
emanation of a still higher rectitude. Captain 
Crawford tells the painful story of Lord Col- 
lingwood having been denied the sole boon 
that he ever asked of government ; viz. that as 
he had only daughters, his peerage might be 
extended to them and their heirs; but he 
omits the amusing episode to the petition, in 
which his lordship stated that government 
ought really to show some little favour to his 
daughters, considering that if they had not 
kept him constantly at sea since 1793, he 
would probably have had half-a-dozen sons to 
succeed him in his honours. 

Two humbler, but not less beloved heroes 
of our author, are Sir Edward Owen and Sir 
Benjamin Carew, under whom he served for 
a considerable period. Their services are 
detailed at much length, with the hope of 
rescuing their names from oblivion; but the 
greater chiefs of their day so fascinate our 
eyes that it is difficult to dwell upon their 
inferiors. Another officer who, in the absence 
of these brighter lights, would be more con- 

spicuous, is Captain Hallowell. He was one 
of Nelson’s favourite captains ; and we intro- 
duce him here on account of the following 





anecdote, illustrative of his indefatigable yigi- 
lance;— 
! 
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“‘ When Nelson, after his first search for the 
enemy’s fleet along the coast of Syria and Egypt, 
was returning the second time up the Mediterra- 
nean, the fleet being in extended line abreast, in 
order to command a wider range of view, the man 
at the Swiftsure’s mast-head reported something 
floating upon the waters. This object was soon 
made out to be a life-buoy, with the tricolour flying 
upon it. The Swiftsure, being the outer ship of 
the line, was immediately steered towards it, and 
when picked up, the name L’Artemise, one of the 
frigates known to be with the enemy’s fleet, was 
found carved upon it, while its appearance showed 
that it could not have been long in the water. In 
a moment up went the signal on board the Swift- 
sure, ‘Intelligence to communicate,’ followed from 
the Vanguard by the signal for the fleet to close. 
On nearing the flagship, Captain Hallowell was 
lowered down in the quarter-boat with his prize, 
and as he went alongside, Nelson, looking over 
the gangway, cried out,—‘ Hallowell, what have 
you got?’ The reply was,—‘ They are not far off. 
Here is the life-buoy of one of their frigates.’ It 
was soon on the Vanguard's deck, and the gallant 
chief at once decided to push on a second time to 
Egypt, confident that now he shou! ! find the fleet 
he had been so long in search of. And thus a cir- 
cumstance seemingly trifling in itself, but which 
the quick perception of Captain Hallowell felt to 
be of such moment, was mainly instrumental in 
deciding Lord Nelson to try Egypt again, and 
which led to results so glorious and so important.” 


If, as some old officers aver, our sailors are 
more effeminate than those of the past genera- 
tion, it must be conceded that our ships are 
improved. Thanks to our knowledge of the 
laws of electricity, which teaches us to furnish 
our men-of-war with lightning conductors, 
such an awful catastrophe as the following 
could scarcely now happen. The clouds por- 
tended a heavy storm :— 

‘* The men had been a short time on the yards, 
and were on the point of laying in, when there 
came one bright and dazzling flash, followed, as 
quickly as the report follows the discharge of a 
gun, by a loud and deafening peal of thunder, 
reverberating from shore to shore, so that the ship 
actually shook and trembled beneath the concus- 
sion. Attracted by the head-spars, the lightning 
followed the direction of the jib-booms and bow- 
sprit, without touching them, exhausting its force 
in the head and forecastle. But though it left the 
spars uninjured, its flight was marked in other 
respects, with the most heart-rending and appal- 
ling consequence. Not one of the men that were 
furling the head-sails escaped without a wound. 
In an instant of time the living spirit of nine 
human beings was quenched for ever, and more 
than that number were seriously injured. Four 
of the killed dropped without a struggle into the 
water, and the remaining five, that a moment be- 
fore were fraught with life and animated exertion, 
now lay black and stiffened corses, their feet rest- 
ing on the horses, and their chests pressed against 
the jib-booms, as if still in the act of furling the 
sails. For one instant, the twinkling of an eye it 
might be, a spot, the size of a large metal button, 
burned on the breast of one of the unhappy suf- 
ferers, with white-heat intensity, and then became 
extinct. 

** When the bodies of the men that were killed 
were brought upon deck, they were found dis- 
coloured almost to blackness, and swollen to double 
their ordinary size. 
water rose to the surface on the following morning 
—#o soon had decomposition set in. They were all 
interred in the Protestant burial-ground, inclosed 
by the English when the island was in our posses- 
sion ; not, however, without considerable opposition 
on the og of the Spanish authorities, instigated, 
no doubt, by the clergy, who would gladly deny 
the right of sepulture to all ‘ heretics,’ and consign 


them, with their sins all thick and blossoming upon | 


them, to the safe custody of him who rules below.” 
We have stated that other subjects besides 
those appertaining to our author's profession 


Those which fell into the | 


enter into his publication, and yet we are not 
sure that we are right in regarding one to 
which much space is given as extraneous to it. 
Our gallant Hibernian captain was evidently 
far from insensible to the charms of the 
Spanish ladies, whose flashing eyes and 
faultless feet seem to have played sad havoc 
with his heart. Indeed, he tells us, when dis- 
coursing of certain Port Mahon beauties, that 
he and his brother oflicers— 
“ Learned our alpha beta better, 
From beauty’s eye than any graven letter.” 
And he assures us that, unquestionably, Spain 
is the country of bright eyes and graceful 
forms. These were so carefully studied, that 
we take it for granted our author is a perfect 
master, not only of the alpha beta, but of the 
very syntax of love’s language, and he appears, 
when dallying amid the sweets of love, to 
have been of Burns’s opinion, that— 
“A canny hour at e’en, 

My arms about my dearie, O! 

An warldly cares and warldly men 

May a’ gae tapsalteerie, O!” 

We had marked one or two other passages 
for extract, but must now conclude. Enough 
| has been said to satisfy our readers that they 
| will find in the volume before us something 
| de omnibus rebus. Captain Crawford will 
| doubtless prove amore acceptable companion 
to the sailor than to the soldier, but his light 
pages will furnish the latter with a pleasant 
evening, and the civilian, unless he be a peace- 
society man, will not quarrel with the ‘ pabu- 
lum’ which is set before him. 











Game Birds and Wild Fowl, their Friends 
and Foes. By A. E. Knox, M.A., F.L.S. 
Van Voorst. 

Tue lively author of ‘ Ornithological Rambles 


his note-book for more of his stirring adven- 
tures ‘ by flood and field.’ Mr. Knox is of the 
modern school, who pursue their favourite 
science in conjunction with their sport, untram- 
melled by those fetters of dignity which went 
out of fashion with the bagwig and sword. Like 
Sir Humphry Davy, Waterton, and Audubon, 
the eagerness with which he pursues his game 
does not prevent him from noting the habits 
and the formation of every living creature 
with which he may happen to come in contact, 
from the tunnelling mole to the towering 
falcon. It is thus that new facts are recorded 
and errors corrected with respect to the 
habits of animals with which we are familiar, 
vet about which we are often much mistaken. 
The advantage of such books is obvious. It 
is not given to every one to become a severe 
student or a profound philosopher ; but every 
one who has eyes to see and ears to hear, 
every one whose pursuits or pleasures lead 
him to the meadow, the marsh, the lake, the 
covert, or the sea-shore, may be gently led, 
by pleasant gossip like Mr. Knox’s, to derive 
new pleasures, if not new information. 
| Qur author began as a boy, with Dame 
| Juliana Berner's famous treatise, and other 
_ black-letter authorities in his hand, to try to 
| reclaim and hunt with falcons on the wild 
| west coast of Ireland. Since that period his 
'attention has been given to all the varied 
_ tribe of water-fowl, to the frequenters of our 
stubble fields and coppices, and to the deni- 
_ zens of our heath-covered moors and mountain 
| forests, not forgetting the numerous winged 





keeper under the term of ‘vermin.’ Thus we 


| have new and interesting notes on the par- | 





tridge and pheasant, neither of which are the 
enemies to the farmer that many are in the 
habit of asserting. We have also notes 
on the woodcock, of which it seems Mr 
Knox once contrived to catch and rear a 
young specimen, and was thus able, from ac. 
tual observation, to prove that this most 
luscious of roasts, so far from living upon 
suction, (as vulgar error reports,) requires, so 
‘apid is his digestion, a constant supply of 
earthworms, gentles, tadpoles, and such sinal] 


'deer; for this pet bird, when accidentally 
| killed by an inquisitive spaniel, ‘* was found, 





when brought to table, with a perfectly elupty 
stomach, and the trail only containing the 
cream-like matter usually found in wood. 
cocks, while his flavour was positively irre. 
proachable, although he had breakfasted that 
very morning on nearly half a flower-pot full 
of worms.”’ 

The capercalzie, black game, grouse, ptar- 
migan, waterfowl, and four-footed vermin, 
have each achapter, while several are devoted 
to the noble science of ‘hawking.’ Attempts 
have been made more than once within the 
present century to revive that ancient princely 
sport, but with comparatively little success, 
and for special reasons. It is not only that, 
for the most part, wide tracts of open land, 
abounding in suitable game, are wanting ; but 
also that it is a sport which requires during 


| the whole year the personal attention of the 


sportsman. The man who ean afford to hire 
a moor or a manor, may leave the care of his 
dogs tohis gamekeeper. Themaster of hounds, 
even if he professes to hunt his pack himself, 
may manage to spend half the year away 
from his four-footed friends, and yet ina very 
short time re-establish a speaking acquaint- 


ance with them, and, at any rate, enjoy his 


in Sussex,’ has again been tempted to dive into | 





and four-footed creatures which. justly and | 


| unjustly, are ranged by the ignorant vame- the hawks. and he was as much intereste 


more important pursuits. 


sport, and the name of master of hounds; 
but hawks are jealous birds, demanding daily 
and hourly attention. Before the days ot 
reading, writing, roads, and rails, gentlemen 
made companions of their hawks, as constant 
as ladies do now of pet spaniels. There was 
a personal friendship between the knight and 
his bird; and as every knight who could kept 
a cast of hawks, there was always the pleasure 
of comparison as well as of personal pursuit, 
which cannot be felt when riding or running 
after a bird which only owns the voice of your 
servant. Men who lived entirely in_ the 
country, engrossed in field sports, must have 
been successful falconers, but now those who 
can command sufficient space for hawking at 
heron or moor-fowl, have usually other and 
As for flying at 
vigeons let out of a basket, we would as soon 
Sane a boxed hare or a bagged fox, or Jom 
a batiue of farm-yard fed pheasants. 


There can be no true sport without a real 


| anxious search for the game. Tf ever hawking 


be revived, it will be in Australia, when the 
Bushmen find time to think of something else 
besides sheep ; for there the falcon tribe are 
found in great variety, and the vast rolling 
plains abounding in game, such as qual, 
pigeons, and the parrot tribe, invite the horse- 
man to gallop for miles in any direction, with- 
out obstructions more formidable than a far 
leap over an earth-crack or a fallen tree. A2 
Australian friend informs us that it was his 
frequent amusement in calm evenings to st 
at the door of his hut and watch the hawks 
chasing, swooping at, and striking their prey: 
He had only to imagine himself the owner © 


as when he, Mr. Knox's friend, Colonel Boa- 


_ ham, used— 
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«To ‘play’ his hawks, having previously taken 
the precaution of ‘half feeding them up,’ and 
allowing the brass swivels by which the leashes 
are attached to the ‘ bewits,’ or rings, to re- 
main on their feet, which thus proved a sufficient 
ballast to prevent them from indulging in long 
protracted flights. Nothing, he assured me, could 
surpass the calm delight with which on a fine 
autumnal evening he used to lie stretched on the 
heather near the lodge, and contemplate for hours 
the graceful aerial evolutions of his falcons. Ocea- 
sionally the passage of an imprudent hooded crow 
would excite them toa short chace, and aftera 
good buffetting they would allow him to pursue his 
way without further interruption. Sometimes two 
or three would meet together in mimic combat, and 
with loud screams cleave the air ina rapid descent, 
or tumble headlong towards the ground, until sud- 
denly arresting their downward course they would 
reascend to the higher regions in gradual gyra- 
tions, and continue to soar aloft, or repeat their 
manceuvres until it was time to call them down 
from their ‘play.’ Then the faleoner would appear 
with his lure, and sweeping it round his head and 
shouting at the same time in a peculiar key, the 
hawks would descend from above with closed pinions, 
and having received the reward of their obedience 
in the shape of a few tempting morsels of raw meat, 
quietly suffer themselves to be hooded, and once 
more placed on their respective blocks.” 

It seems that this gentleman, some years 
ago, rented Scardroy, a mountain district in 
Rosshire, comprising an area of 35,000 acres, 
well stocked with grouse, black game, and 
ptarmigan, where he chiefly occupied himself 
with faleoning. He had at one time twelve 
peregrines, most of them obtained from Ire- 
land. With these he chased the red grouse, 
the ptarmigan, and water fowl, but it seems 
from the description as if the ground had 
been too broken for riding, and even one of 
Mr. Scrope’s deer-sialkers would be conti- 
nually beaten in following the flight of a 
falcon. 

The-‘ gay goshawk’ of old ballads is a short- 
winged bird, his flight is close to the ground, 
tedious and uninteresting as compared to 
the falcon. The favour in which he was 
regarded by our ancestors was probably in 
consequence of his, or rather her, being a 
good ‘pot hunter;’ for the most gallant 
knights were oblized then, as now, to think 
of their dinners. The goshawk hunts like a 
beagle, and when the prey takes to shelter, 
waits until it is driven out, and pounces down 
like a terrier on a rat. 

The following anecdote shows that the 
falcon is sometimes susceptible of personal 
attachment, although ordinarily they appear 
to care for nothing but their food:— 

“A friend of Colonel Bonham—the late Colonel 
Johnson of the Rifle Brigade—was ordered to 
( ‘nada with his battalion, in which he was then a 
captain, and being very fond of falconry, to which 
ie had devoted much time and expense, he took 
with him two of his favourite peregrines, as his 
Companions across the Atlantic. 

It was his constant habit during the voyage to 
allow them to fly every day, after ‘feeding them 
up’ that they might not be induced to rake off after 
* passing sea gull, or wander out of sight of the 
vessel. Sometimes their rambles were very wide 
a ne At others they would ascend to 
wi & Height as to be almost lost to the view of the 
Passengers, who soon found them an effectual means 








of elievin, : 
relleving the tedium of a long sea voyage, and | 


wT a i : ‘ ise . 

FPP” 0 took a lively interest in their welfare, but 
as they were ; gee : ' 

, -¥ Were in the habit of returning regularly to 


the ship, 
sional absence, 

flight than usual, 
The other —the 
Day after day p 
may have cont 


At last, one evening, after a longer 
one of the falcons returned alone. 
prime favourite—was missing. 





' enclosure, and a supply of fresh water must not be | 
Here may be lodged from twenty to | 


ho uneasiness was felt during their occa- | 


assed away, and however much he | 
inued to regret his loss, Captain | 


Johnson had at length fully made up his mind that 
it was irretrievable, and that he should never see 
her again. Soon after the arrival of the regiment 
in America, on casting his eyes over a Halifax 
newspaper, he was struck by a paragraph announc- 
ing that the captain of an American schooner had 
at that moment in his possession a fine hawk, which 
had suddenly made its appearance on board his 
ship during his late passage from Liverpool. The 
idea at once occurred to Captain Johnson that this 
could be no other than his much-prized falcon, so 
having obtained immediate leave of absence he set 
out for Halifax, a journey of some days. 
arriving there he lost no time in waiting on the 
commander of the schooner, announcing the object 


of relinquishing his prize so easily, and stoutly 
refused to admit of the interview, ‘guessing’ that it 
was very easy for an Englisher to lay claim to an- 
other man’s property, but ‘ calculating’ that it was 
a ‘tarnation sight’ harder for him to get possession 


of it; and concluding by asserting in unqualified | 


terms his entire disbelief in the whole story. 
Captain Johnson's object however being rather to 
recover his falcon than to pick a quarrel with the 
truculent Yankee, he had fortunately sufficient self- 
command to curb his indignation, and proposed 
that his claim to the ownership of the bird should 
be at once put to the test by an experiment, which 
several Americans who were present admitted to 
be perfectly reasonable, and in which their country- 
man was at last persuaded to acquiesce. It was 
this. Captain Johnson was to be admitted to an 
interview with the hawk—who, by the way, had 
as yet shown no partiality for any person since her 
arrival in the New World, but on the contrary had 
rather repelled all attempts at familiarity—and if 
at this meeting she should not only exhibit such 
unequivocal signs of attachment and recognition 
as should induce the majority of the bystanders to 
believe that he really was her original master, but 
especially if she should play with the buttons of his 
coat, then the American was at once to waive all 
claim to her. The trial was immediately made. The 
Yankee went up stairs, and shortly returned with the 
falcon ; but the door was hardly opened before she 
darted from his fist and perched at once on the 
shoulder of her beloved and long-lost protector, 
evincing, by every means in her power, her delight 
and affection, rubbing her head against his cheek, 
and taking hold of the buttons of his coat and 
champing them playfully between her mandibles, 
one after another. This was enough. The jury 
were unanimous. A verdict for the plaintiff was 
pronounced: even the obdurate heart of the sea 
captain was melted, and the falcon was at once 
restored to the arms of her rightful owner.” 

We should like to have found space for the 
* Day at Pagham Harbour,” a very seasonable 
sketch of a long march, a lying in ambush, 
and eventually a triumphant shot at wild 
swans, ona cold winter's day; but the fol- 
lowing receipt for stocking a pheasant covert 
is more within the limits of our space. After 
deprecating the abominable practice of en- 
couraging poaching by purchasing pheasants’ 
eggs, Mr. Knox says :— 

‘* An efficient plan for procuring the eggs in a 
fresh state may be adopted by any person residing 
in the country who can afford to devote to the pur- 
pose a well fenced piece of ground, in a quiet situa- 
tion, with a dry soil and a southern aspect. The 
wall or wooden fence ought to be high, and the top 
entirely covered with a net, which may be sup- 
ported in the centre by one or more tall poles. A 
few heaps of dead bushes or dry faggots should be 
placed in each corner and in different parts of the 


forgotten. . 
thirty pheasants, according to the dimensions of 
the place. It is absolutely necessary that they 
should be what are called ‘tame bred birds,’ that 


is, birds which have been hatched and reared under | 


| 


On | 





* * * Let us suppose then that twenty-one hens 


and seven cocks are turned into this enclosure. 
They may be fed with barley, beans, peas, rice, or 
oats; boiled potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, and 
Swedish turnips. A large heap of dry sand, pro- 
tected by a shed from the rain, must also be pro- 
vided, in which they are fond of dusting themselves 
—indeed, no pheasantry should be without one 

as they are by this means enabled to rid themselves 
of vast quantities of parasitic animalculew, which 
prove so detrimental to the health of all gallina- 
ceous birds. The pheasants may be allowed to 
remain together until March, when the cocks will 
begin to evince frequent signs of pugnacity—the 


| first indication of the approaching breeding season. 
of his journey, and requesting that he might be | 


A . | 
allowed to see the bird; but Jonathan had no idea | 








| changed was the state of affairs ! 





The large enclosure is then to be divided into seven 
lesser compartments, by means of tall hurdles or 
wattles, to all of which the keeper should have 
ready access. Three hens and one cock may be 
placed in each of these, water and food should be 
regularly supplied once, and but once, a day: at 
the same time the attendant will have the opportu- 
nity of removing any eggs that may have been laid 
during the previous twenty-four hours, and these 
he ought at once to deposit in a cool cellar until 
a sufficient number have been collected for a ‘ sit- 
ting,’ which should be placed under a domestic 
hen. * * * Thad been for some years in the 
habit of keeping pheasants in a moderately sized 
establishment, such as J have described, when an 
accident to the netted roof, induced me in the fol- 
lowing spring to try an experiment which was 
attended with unexpected results. 

‘* All my pheasants having escaped on the night 
of the accident, I was obliged to commence opera- 
tions de novo, and, to avoid the expense of netting, 
I pinioned fifteen tame-bred poults,—eleven hens 
and four cocks,—with which the kindness of a 
neighbouring friend supplied me, and turned them 
all into the enclosure. The operation of pinioning 
consists in amputating the forehand or pinion of 
one wing at the carpaljoint. * * * The wounds 
soon healed, the birds enjoyed excellent health 
through the winter, and in the following March, 
when the males began to exhibit the usual symp- 
toms of pugnacity, | was preparing to locate them 
in their respective compartments for the season, 
when I was unexpectedly obliged to leave home, 
and directed that the pheasantry should remain in 
statu quo during my absence. On my return, how 
Love and war 
had been running riot within its once peaceful pre- 
cincts. Three of the four cock-birds were com- 
pletely hors de combat. One of them, indeed, was 
dying, two were severely lacerated, but the fourth, 
who, like the surviving Horatius in the combat 
with the Curiatii, had probably vanquished all his 
rivals in detail, appeared, like his classical proto- 
type, perfectly uninjured, and strutted in all the 
pomp and pride of a conqueror among a crowd of 
hens. * * * The grounds in the neighbourhood 
of the enclosure were stocked with wild pheasants. 
* * * As I had now no opportunity of procur- 
ing any pinioned male pheasants to supply the 
place of the three discomfited heroes, I allowed 
matters to take their chance, fully prepared to find 
that most of my eggs would prove unproductive, 
and almost inclined to break up the pheasantry 
altogether, but my half-formed intention was sud- 
denly arrested by a new turn in the aspect of 
affairs. On entering the enclosure one morning, 
I was surprised to see a fine old cock-pheasant, 
with a tale of portentous length, take wing from 
among the midst of the hens, and, with a protracted 
crow of triumph, fly over the fence into the ever- 
greens beyond. But where was Horatius? Alas! 
his days were numbered. He had found his match 
at last. After a long search, I discovered him 
squatted in a corner, his once brilliant plumage 
torn and covered with blood. One eye was closed ; 
the other was completely extinguished. His neck 


_ was entirely plucked, and as bare as a vulture’s. 


domestic hens, as those which are netted or caught | 


in a wild state will always prove inefficient layers. 


| 





His crimson cheeks were sadly lacerated. His 
head was absolutely scalped, and where a pair of 
purple egrets had lately been so proudly erected, 
a bare skull was now alone visible. Poor fellow! 
he died the same evening. Day after day did the 
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conqueror visit his newly acquired territory, and 
many a youthful rival, too prudent to come into 
close quarters with the long-spurred tyrant, would 
pay a stolen visit to his seraglio during his absence 
and win the favours of his fickle fair ones. I ob- 
tained an immense number of eggs during that 
season, which proved unusually productive.” 

Here we must conclude, not without ob- 
serving that we expect from the author other 
and better books. If we might venture to 
suggest, a description of the water-fowl found 
in the fens and marsh-lands of this country, 
Holland, and the north of Germany, by one 
who was both a naturalist and a sportsman, 
might be rendered very interesting, and 
would supply a blank which, with respect to 
land birds, wild and tame, has been well 
filled within the last few years. 








Memoirs of the Opera in Italy, France, 
Germany, and England. By George 
Hogarth. Bentley. 

Most people find pleasure in musie, in lis- 
tening to sweet sounds; and those who do 
not bow to the sovereignty of the ‘ heavenly 
maid,’ are almost ashamed to own the soft 
impeachment of their insensibility to her 
charms. The love of music always was—we 
hope it ever may remain—an amiable weak- 
ness, as some would call it, of our disposi- 
tion; it has been thought by many a test of 
trustworthiness: pure and refined it must be, 
for it grows out of refinement, and a progres- 
sive state of society. 

There seems to be no doubt but that in 
the ancient Greek tragedy the actor was 
accompanied by musical sounds from cer- 
tain instruments, and that the leaders of 
the chorus, and sometimes the whole body, 
occasionally uttered their remarks in a kind 
of chanting or ‘intoning’ of the voice. This 
musical treatment, rude and slight as it was, 
had the desired effect of removing the scene 
from commonness, and conferring a certain 
ideality upon the incidents pourtrayed. So 
in the mysteries and moralities which gra- 
dually merged into the oratorio, musie was 
never forgotten. It is worthy of remark, 
too, that in the miracle plays which have sur- 
vived even to the present time in Germany, 
music, however simple, is brought to assist in 
sustaining the sympathies of the rude but 
innocent mountain people. In the entertain- 
ment called a masque, embracing the gaicties 
of dialogue and dancing, as well as processions 
and music, a still closer resemblance to the 
opera form is evident; and in the fifteenth 
century these seem to have led to the per- 
formance of dramas with music, taken from 
the old classic fables about Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, and other myths. The music of these 


performances gradually assumed more im-. 


en till, in the sixteenth century, it 


ormed the whole staple of an entertainment | 


by itself, and first got the name of Opera. 
Recitative,or musical speaking, used in operas, 
which Jacopo Peri and Emilio del Cavaliere 
separately revived in 1597, with the avowed 
intention of imitating the method of the 
Greek stage, has ever since been a most im- 
portant feature in the lyric drama. 

The first public performance of an opera 
was at ‘the entertainment given at Florence, 


on the occasion of the marriage of Mary di_ 


Medicis to Henry IV. of France. in 1600,” 
the poem and music by Rinuccini. The orches- 
tra was placed behind the scenes, and con- 
sisted of the harpsichord, guitar, and viol da 
gamba (a kind of bass viol), the only stringed 
instruments known in that day. All modern 


‘blazes of triumph’ are reduced to mere ignes 

fatui by the opera of Berenice, —- at 
Padua in 1680. Hundreds of male and female 
singers, instrumentalists, soldiers, lions, ele- 
phants, and many horses were employed, with 
scenes of real boar,stag,and bear-hunting, end- 
ing with the descent of alarge globe from the 
sky, which divided into smaller ones bearing 
allegorical figures. Evelyn, in his Diary, says 
of the opera-singers at Venice, “they held us 
by the eyes and ears till two in the morning ;” 
and Milton, while visiting the Cardinal Bar- 
berini, wrote three Latin poems, dedicated 
“ad Leonoram Rome canentem.” Leonora 
Baroni was then (1640) the most celebrated 
of singers. 

This work of Mr. Hogarth is a rifacimento 
of his ‘ Musical Drama.’ It contains much 
that is interesting, both concerning the pro- 
gress of the opera to its present perfect state, 
and the career of the various men and women 
of genius who have been concerned either in 
the composing or performing of operas. 
Musical composers who have not written for 
opera are not spoken of, so that we miss an 
old favourite, Joseph Haydn, whose life is 
most interesting, and Beethoven is only 
slightly mentioned as the author of Jidelio. 
Mendelssohn is not named even—a great 


musician who has written music for the old 
Greek drama, and his Antigone is too vividly 
remembered, as well as the Gidipus Tyran- 
nus, to let us overlook such a blank. The 
book does not read pleasantly, from the 
want of parallel views of the state of the opera 
at the same time in various parts of Europe. 
We find ourselves carried almost to the time 
of Grisi, and then sent back a century to 
Vienna; so there is a want of that general 
view of the subject which enables a writer to 
grasp the full history ; and it is hardly diseur- 





| another singer of note, was nearly treated in the 


sive enough, or written sufficiently con amore, 
to make it read lightly and pleasantly as ‘ Me- 
moirs.” The author has drawn pretty largely 


omission; because he is, we believe, the only | 





———__. 
same manner, and had no other way of escay 
but by publicly begging her pardon, after hidine 
himself in the Palais Royal for three weeks. ry 
ball given by Monsieur, the brother of Louis XTy 
she appeared in men’s clothes, and, having behaved 
impertinently to a lady, was called out by three of 
her friends. Instead of avoiding the combat. "ee 
discovering her sex, she drew her sword and killed 
all the three; and then, returning very coolly tg 
the ball-room, told the story to Monsieur, who ob. 
tained her pardon.” 


ving, 


More of the Zantippe wife-model was poor 
Purcell’s dame, who kept him standing go 
long at his door in the wet and cold, one 
night after being at a convivial party, that he 
died in consequence. The bewitching Mrs, 
Bracegirdle, however, affords a more amiable 
example of a prima donna. Such feuds arose 
for love of this charming songstress, that Lord 
Mohun was tried by his peers for the assassi- 
nation, in league with a man named Hill, of 
Mountfort, the actor of whom he was jealous; 
he was acquitted, however. 

The peculiar tenderness of the artist's mind 
and organization, that leads either to his 
great success or premature decay, is sadly 
told in the story of Pergolesi. He had pre- 
sented his first opera at Rome ; it was unsue- 
cessful, and he returned to Naples,— 

‘‘ Mortified, and, as the event showed, broken- 
hearted. From that time he wrote no more for the 
stage, and probably would never have resumed the 
pen, had not the Duke of Matalon, a Neapolitan 
nobleman, prevailed upon him to compose a Mass 
and Vespers fora religious festival which was about 
to take place at Rome. He accordingly composed 
the mass, Dixit Dominus and Laudate, which are 
to this day reckoned among the finest specimens of 
ecclesiastical music. They were performed in the 
church of San Lorenzo at Rome, and listened to 
with rapture. The young composer was now €x- 
tolled to the skies: but the Roman public had 
inflicted an injury which they were unable to 
remedy. Their applauses came too late to coun- 


, 


| teract the effects of their cruel and unmerited cold- 


upon the stores of Dr. Burney and Sir John | 


| times; but when we come to our own, his 


accounts are sadly meagre and_ incorrect, 
sometimes wrong in dates, and bear generally 
too much the character of a string of news- 
paper critiques of the usual fade style of 
phraseology. 

But we shall be expected to give some of 
the many stories told of musical people. 
| One of a perfect Amazonian virago, who cer- 
tainly ought to have sung double bass, does 
not bear out the attributes of music, ‘ to soothe 
the savage breast.’ 
| **La Maupin, the successor of La Rochois, may 
| be noticed on account of her wild and lawless 
character, and the strangeness of her adventures. 
She was born in 1673, and married at a very early 
age, but soon ran away with a fencing master, from 
whom she learned the use of the small sword. 
After remaining for some time at Marseilles, where 
she narrowly escaped the punishment of being 
| burnt alive for setting fire to a convent, she went 
| to Paris, appeared on the opera stage at the age of 
two-and-twenty, and was for a considerable time 
the reigning favourite of the day. Having on some 
occasion been affronted by Dumeni, a singer, she 
put on male attire, watched for him in the Place 
des Victoires, insisted on his drawing his sword and 
fighting her, and, on his refusing, caned him and 
| took his watch and snuff-box. Next day, Dumeni 

having boasted in the opera-house that he had 
defended himself against three men who had at- 
tempted to rob him, she told the whole story, and 
produced his watch and snuff-box in proof of her 
having chastised him as a coward. Thevenard 





. 


_ Hawkins, which is allowable enough for early | 


ness and neglect. His wounded spirit had preyed 
upon a frame naturally delicate, and he fell into 4 
rapid consumption. His friend and patron, the 
Prince Stigliano, advised him to retire toa small 


| house at Torre del Greco, a situation supposed to 
‘be beneficial in cases of pulmonary complaints. 


But his disease was past cure ; and, after remaining 


| a short time in this secluded retreat, he expired at 
* 


the age of thirty-three. - ve 


‘No sooner was it known that Pergolesi was 


‘dead, than all Italy joined in doing honour to his 


memory.” 

The gifted Mozart yielded to the same 
bitter disappointment :— 

‘Three days before his death, he received from 
the emperor the appointment of music-director 4 


St. Stephen's; a situation that was of comparauve 





| Stamp to the character of a person 0 


competence, and at once removed him from the 
cabals of Salieri and others. He wept bitterly, 
and exclaimed, ‘It is too late; now that I might 
enjoy a little leisure and write something worthy of 
the inspiration I feel, I must die.’ ” 

Modern opera fracas are a trifle to those of 
Sir Robert Walpole and Lady Pembroke’ 
fomenting, from their likings to the two rivé 
singers, Faustina and Cuzzoni, in 1727. ‘ 
complete riot once occurred, which produce 
the following epigram :— 

“ Old poets sing that beasts did dance 
Whenever Orpheus play’d; | 
So, to Faustina’s charming voice 
Wise Pembroke’s asses bray'd.” 

A similar party animosity made Mrs. 
Lane notorious :— 

‘‘ Admission to Mrs. Lane’s concerts, at 
Mingotti and the famous violinist Giardini . 
exclusively to perform, was considered, like te 
entrée to Almack’s at present, as the conclusive 
f fashion. 
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There was no sacrifice or mortification to which 
fashionable people would not submit in order to 
obtain it; ‘And,’ says Burney, ‘la Padrona della 
casa lost but few opportunities of letting them 
know the value she set on her invitations, by 
using them like dogs when they were there. W hen- 
ever a benefit was in contemplation for one of her 
_potéges, taking care of the honour of her guests, 
she obliged them to behave with due gratitude and 


munificence on the oceasion. ‘Come!’ she would 


<av to her friends, ‘give me five guineas,’—a demand | 


as implicitly obeyed as if made on the road. Nor 
had any one, who wished ever to be admitted into 
such good company again, the courage to ask the 
oceasion of the demand; but patiently waited to 
know the lady’s pleasure to tell them whether they 
should be honoured with a ticket to Giardini’s or 
Mingotti’s benefit.’ ” 

Then followed the establishment of a rival 
Opera House, under the conduct of the nobi- 
lity, in opposition to Handel, who was ruined 
in the strife. 

The * Beggar's Opera’ had the greatest 
success, perhaps, ever recorded of an English 
opera. It was brought out by Rich, at 
Covent-garden, and was said to have made 
“Rich gay, and Gay rich.” Lavinia Fenton, 


who played Polly, was the rage of the town, | 


and captivated the Duke of Bolton. Swift 


savs in one of his letters :— 





“The Duke of Bolton has run away with Polly | 


Peachum, having settled four hundred a year on 
her during pleasure, and, upon disagreement, two 
hundred more.” 


The Duke married her at the death of his | 


Duchess in 1751. 
The following is a characteristic sketch of 
Rossini :— 


amid the conversation of his new friends, whose | 


politeness will not suffer them to leave him a mo- 
ment. The day of performance is fast approaching, 
and yet he cannot resist the pressing invitations 
of these friends to dine with them at the tavern. 


circulates freely; the hours of morning steal on 
apace, At length a compunctious visiting shoots 
across the mind of the truant composer. He rises 
aruptly; his friends insist on seeing him home; 
and they parade the silent streets bareheaded, 
shouting in chorus whatever comes uppermost, 
perhaps a portion of a miserere, to the great scandal 
and annoyance of the good Catholics in their beds. 
At length he reaches his lodgings; and, shutting 
himself up in his chamber, is at this, to every-day 
tortals, most ungenial hour, visited by some of 
‘8s most brilliant inspirations. These he hastily 
scratches down on scraps of paper, and next morn- 
ing arranges them, or, in his own phrase, instru- 


se them, amidst the same interruptions as 
” ore,”’ 


_ But we must end with one illustration of 
Catalani, the greatest of bravura singers, of 
whom her husband, extolling her powers of 
drawing an audience, said ‘* Ma femme et 
quatre ou cing poupées—voila tout ce quil 


PW _— of literary attainments, joined to her 
praise 1 conversation, sometimes produced ludi- 
nthe hm a W hen at the court of Weimar, she 
a on i a dinner-party, by the side of Goethe, 
, Kk of respect to her on the part of her royal 
ost. The lady knew nothing of Goethe, but, being 
a tented tee appearance, and the great 
To epode uch he was the object, she inquired 
sentieman on her other side what was his 

The celebrated Goethe, madame,’ was the 
Pray, on what instrument does he play?’ 
madam. ey question. ‘He is no performer, 
‘Ole aie Fe ee renowned author of W erter.’— 
turnine coop’. Temember,’ said Catalani; and 


‘S to the venerable poet, she addressed him 


An, & 


Struck 


ame 
aliswe r. 


Was the 


3 

low bow ir, What an admirer I am of Werter!’ A 

Av DOW w , L ‘ 
Was the acknowledgment for so flattering 


is, of course, leads to a supper; the champagne | 


| culed. 


a compliment. ‘I never,’ continued the lively 
lady,—‘I never read anything half so laughable in 
all my life. What a capital farce it is, sir!’— 
‘Madame,’ said the poet, looking aghast—‘ the 
Sorrows of Werter a farce !'—‘ Oh, yes; never was 
anything so exquisitely ridiculous!’ rejoined Cata- 


lani, laughing heartily as she enjoyed the remem- | 
had _ been | 


brance. And it turned out that she 
talking all the while of a ridiculous parody of 
Werter, which had been performed at one of the 
minor theatres of Paris, and in which the sentiment- 
ality of Goethe's tale had been unmercifully mdi- 
The poet did not get over his mortification 
the whole evening; and the fair singer’s credit at 
the court of Weimar was sadly impaired by this 
display of her ignorance of the illustrious Goethe 
and the Sorrows of Werter.” 








Chance and Choice; or, The Education of 
Circumstances. Parker. 

We do believe, that when a novel is written 
with an express moral design stated to us in 
the preface, that novel almost invariably 
proves a failure. We sit down to the perusal 
with a staid gravity of demeanour, expecting 
to be edified as well as amused, and are dis- 
appointed in both respects. 

Constantly keeping the object in view, the 
characters become to us more like allegorical 
versonations than flesh and blood realities. 
Ve cannot forget ourselves for a moment, or 
if we involuntarily sympathise with any of 
the dramatis persona, we recover our con- 
sciousness immediately. The really great 
novel writer—the really great writer, in fact, 
in any department, instructs us in a more 
general, and artistic style. He permits his 


‘He rises late, and passes the day composing, | work to speak for itself, and does not send it 


into the world ticketed beforehand. 

The author of ‘Chance and Choice’ thus 
introduces his design:— 

‘* The following tales are intended to illustrate 


| this fact,—that through God’s providence the 





education of the mind and heart (and the conse- 
quent establishment of the only true principles of 
action) are carried on through those very circum- 
stances which, because they are not caused or fore- 
seen by man, we call chance. 

“One person is more and another less the creature 
of circumstances, but no one is altogether inde- 
pendent of them. In what manner they are likely 
to operate in forming the character, it is the object 
of these tales to represent.” 

The first of the tales, ‘The Young Gover- 
ness,’ contains a variety of strange and 
romantic adventures, and its chief scenes are 
laid in Poland. The heroine, Lucy Clifford, 
annoyed by her stepmother and her daughter, 
at length eseapes from Paris to avoid a nunnery 
—she enters a Russian family as governess, 
leaves again in a hurry, is warmly protected 
by a Count and Countess (the reader will 
excuse the Polish name.) loses her friends 
again, who are pounced upon by the Russian 
government, and is terribly frightened by 
some of these barbarians at Castle Krainto, 
the residence of the aforesaid Count. Then 
she escapes with his little daughter into the 
forest—her friends gain their liberty—there 
is a meeting—a recapture—and at length an 
unfortunate combination of circumstances 
which results in Lucy’s obtaining a situation 
as lady’s maid to a banker's wife at Breslau. 
There the Baroness von Reichstadt sees her, 
and again reinstates her in the office of gover- 
ness. At Dresden Lucy sees, by Chance of 
course, not Choice, her unnatural stepmother 
and sister, who had gained a complete influ- 
ence over her father’s mind. 

We must pause for breath, and fortunately 
can do so here, for the scene changes. 











To Ashby Hall, the seat of Colonel Clifford, 
rides up ‘a tall fine young man’ on a bright 
April morning, and inquires for the family. 
They, it seems, have at abroad for four 
years, and Lucy, whom of course he reall 
wants, is no one knows where. Never ak 
he is resolved to seek her,— 

‘East, west, or north, he cares not whither, 
So she is safe, and he with her.” 


He goes to Paris—to Holland—to Peters- 


| burgh, where he is imprisoned for a while. 
| Then he hears of Lucy in an odd way from a 


Breslau student, and after all resolves on a 
visit to the Baroness von Reichstadt, who is 
a cousin of his, Lucy enters the room, and the 
dénouement is complete. We do not stay to 
tell who this ‘ fine young man’ was. Sutlice 
it to say, that a marriage takes place,—that 
Colonel Clifford comes to a right mind about 
Lucy, and settles her proper portion on her, 
and so the story ends. 

We must introduce Lucy Clifford to our 
readers by one extract. Behold her at the 
university town of Breslau, and lady’s maid 
to Frau Miiller. The report had spread 
abroad that she was somebody in disguise :— 

‘** Accordingly, those members of the University 
of Breslau, whose lodgings were situated near Herr 
Miiller’s house, lost no opportunity of trying to find 
out the mystery of the foreign maid, or disguised 
princess, as they called our heroine. 

‘* The propriety of Lucy’s conduct, and the in- 
door nature of most of her occupations, made it 
almost impossible to scrape an acquaintance with 
her; but the greater the difficulty the greater 
the amusement of attempting to effect their pur- 
pose. 

“One day as Frau Miiller and her attendant 
damsel were going to market, they were parti- 
cularly annoyed by two roguish students, who fol- 
lowed them at a little distance, till they arrived at 
the market-place, and then joined company with 
them, following closely as they moved from. stall 
to stall, till the old lady's patience was fairly ex- 
hausted. She turned abruptly round, as they 
stopped before the stall of a countrywoman who 
sold butter and eggs, and exclaimed angrily,— 

“Pray, gentlemen, move a little further off 
What can you want here ?’ 

‘«* Egos, madame,’ said one of the youths, ina 
tone of mock politeness, 

‘€ © Ves,’ added the other, settling the fantastic 
little cap which surmounted his long streamers of 
hair, ‘and wherever so distinguished a lady pur- 
chases eggs, there must they assuredly be deemed 
the best.’ 

‘* Frau Miiller indignantly turned her back upon 
the saucy speaker, and applied herself to the task 
of choosing eggs, without taking any further notice 
of the students, who thus gained their object of 
turning her attention from Lucy, and her broad 
shoulders interposed a sort of wall beneath whose 
shelter they were able to address themselves to the 
‘ fair mystery,’ as they called her. 

‘* But hints and inuendoes were quite thrown 
away upon Lucy, who, in the first place, did not 
understand them, and, in the second, was not aware 
of the belief entertained that she was some high- 
born stranger in disguise. She stood close to her 
mistress, and as soon as the eggs and butter were 
stowed in her basket, they both hurried on to the 
fruit-stall, hoping to leave their tormentors behind ; 
but no, to Frau Miiller’s vexation, no sooner did 
she begin ~vith her accustomed phrase, ‘How do 
you sell your apples to-day? than she perceived a 
yrimacing countenance peeping over her shoulder. 

‘< « Move away, you impudent fellow,’ cried she, 
louder than was wise; for two or three more 
stndents, attracted by the noise, came up, and 
doffing their caps to their comrades, asked what 
they were about. 

“Only assisting Venus to purchase apples!’ 
said ove of the tormentors. 

‘© * Venus! What do you mean?’ 

‘“* Why, don’t you see that this old lady must 
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be Venus, since she is attended by one of the 
Graces?’ 

‘‘<] think she has overburdened the Grace, 
though,’ said another, ‘I have half a mind to make 
them change places; that great heavy basket is 
much fitter for the stout old lady than for the slight 
maiden !’ 

‘‘ With one consent Frau Miiller and Lucy 
hastened from the stall, and, without exchanging 
a word, hurried homewards, leaving half their 
errands undone. At length, panting and puffing 
with her unwonted exertions, Frau Muller stood 
on her own door-step, and, to her infinite relief, 
found that her persecutors had not followed her— 
either having lost her in the crowd, or else being 
weary of the sport. 

““*A plague take those impudent boys!’ she 
muttered, as they entered the house ; ‘I don’t know 
what Hanne will say, when I tell her that I have 
got no plums for the tart, and no red cabbage, 
either!””’ 

As to the second story, ‘Claudine de Soligny,’ 
we can only find space for a word or two. 
It is simple in its construction, and on the 
whole well told, good in sentiment, and 
refined in feeling. The scene is laid, partly 
in Turin, and partly among the Vaudois, and 
the trials of a young girl persecuted for her 
heretical, that is to say Protestant partialities, 
form the chief interest of the story. 

In conclusion, we can but look upon 
‘Chance and Choice’ as the tale of a season. 
A few months, and it will in all probability 
be forgotten. ‘Trifles light as air’ must pass 
away againwith the breeze that brought them. 





The Mirror of Maidens, in the days of Queen 
Bess. By Mrs. Sherwood and her Daughter, 
Mrs. Streeten. Hatchard. 

Lirgerary partnerships are objectionable. In 

other affairs, union may be strength,—in these, 


alliance generally breeds confusion. It is not | 


often that two minds can join together, so as 
to produce a work of unity or power. Think 
of an epic like the Paradise Lost, a drama 
hike Othello, or an allegory like the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, done by two hands! Let metre 


ballad-mongers, or mere versifiers like Tate | 


and Brady, hunt in couples. For the build- 
ing-up of any great ears. es be it in the 
fine arts or in literature, there must be indi- 
viduality ; it must ever be the working-out of 
one paramount mind. If, in the history of our 
literature, the case of Beaumont and Fletcher 
be an exception, it only proves the rule; and 
yet, did it fall within our province, we might 
show that the instance of those twin drama- 
tists does not militate against our argument— 
that though apparently an exception, yet it is 
not one. 

The ‘Mirror of Maidens’ has suggested 
these remarks. It is the united production 


of a mother and daughter—the former well | 


known to a large portion of the reading world. 


Indeed, the name of Mrs. Sherwood. asso- | 


ciated with the pleasant memories of child- 
hood, has become a household word with 
many of us. A large meed of praise has 
been awarded both to herself and to her 
equally-gifted sister, Mrs. Cameron; and 
richly have they deserved it. It is not a 
ual thing to provide thoughts and imagery 
and moral sentiments for the young, which 
shall abide with them through life. 
must have tales. Their minds will not be 
satisfied with truths conveyed in a dull prosaic 
form. A didactic discourse poured into their 


young ears loses all its vitality, and conse- | 


quently all its power. There are no media 
by which it can find access to the heart. The 
child, while he retains his sense of wonder, 


Children | 


has more of mother-wit than the man who 
ceases to be surprised at anything. Inquisi- 
tiveness and imagination are healthy faculties, 
and should be treated homeeopathically ; the 
aliment administered should serve to draw 
them out, not to subdue them. It is impos- 
sible to see the name of Mrs. Sherwood with- 
out linking it with children. On them she 
poured out her heart’s love; for them she 
wrote; and now, in the frosty, but, we trust, 
kindly winter of her age, by the remembrance 
of what she has done for them, she is, we 
doubt not, rewarded. We render our tribute 
all the more willingly to the merits of this 
lady, because we feel ourselves compelled to 
speak in a different tone of the volume before 
us. The scene, as the title-page intimates, is 
laid in the days of Queen Bess—‘‘ good Queen 
Bess,’ as she 1s sometimes imaginatively styled, 
though goodness, of course, admits of degrees 
of comparison. 

The plot is very shadowy and slender. 
Two girls are the prominent characters in the 
story. One, whose name is Mildred, the 
daughter of Sir William Howard, of Hawking 
Wood, is distantly connected with the Queen ; 
the other, Katharine Ardern, is of honourable 
though inferior blood, an orphan, and _ pro- 
tected by Sir William and his lady. Kate's 
character, which is well drawn, is more than 
agreeable; there are many clever points and 
bright touches about it: she is both good and 
beautiful. Mildred, without Kate’s personal 
attractions, is proud and haughty, and appears, 
from early childhood, to have treated her 
coldly and unkindly ; and the train of cireum- 
stances by which Mildred is led to a change 
of feeling, and to a more Christian deport- 
ment, forms, in fact, the story. But what a 
| train it is! 





we should have expected something more at 
the end, or why such a load of minutiw? why 
such descriptions? why such picture-writing 
—such elaboration? The portrait is over- 
| powered by the gorgeousness of the frame. 
| Searcely can we open any page but our eyes 
are dazzled or dimmed by this kind of tracery- 
work. All that old chroniclers tell us, and 
all that some modern novelists have told over 
again, is here related for the third time, of 
the kitchens and the bedrooms, the tapestries 
and the pageants, the dresses and the sports, 
which were characteristic of the age of Eliza- 
beth. We have ladies dancing, and knights 
tilting, and trumpets sounding; and fairies, 
and sea-nymphs, and Tritons ; Neptune with 
his trident, and the tipsy Silenus on his 
donkey. The character of Dame Prannell, 
however, (first introduced to our notice as 
'the maker of a Christmas pie,) is not raked 
| out of musty chronicles, but is a living flesh- 
| and-blood personation, such as we may yet 
| meet with in many rural parts of England. 
| She is the wife of a miller, and her whole 
| family group are skilfully brought before us ; 
| indeed, with these subordinate characters in 
| the tale, we feel more at home. 

As Mistress Prannell herself is really a 
simple-hearted, motherly sort of a body, with 
| whom it is pleasant to have to do, we will in- 
| troduce her to our reader's notice by an ex- 
tract. The two heroines of the ‘tale are 
at Elvetham, the residence of the Countess of 
Hertford, to whom the Queen is pa 


wing 





/a visit in one of those progresses with 
so ee :, 
which she impoverished her nobles. Mildred 


is lying on a bed, in a fit of ill-humour—for 
her proud temper has been not a little tried: 


~ . . ~ . ? 
and Kate is gazing from the window on a 
tournament w 


ich is taking place below. Re- 


Long and carefully elaborated, | 








= 
_ knocks are applied to the chamber 

oor, which at length quietly opened of itself 
and— ’ 

‘ Now upon the threshold was to be seen the er. 
pansive and still comely figure of the mistress 
the mill, heavily laden with a bow] of nourishin. 
pomade, and a cake of tempting whiteness 

“‘« Let me in, pretty mistress, let me in,’ said 
the good woman, ‘my arm aches with this hott 
bowl that I have carried all the way from the lowe 
kitchen up to this height. Well, amongst my 
many blessings,I shall ever remember in future to hp 
thankful that our comfortable house at the mil] is not 
burthened with so many stairs, that when one wants 
to serve a friend who is sick, one need not do it at 
such an expense to one’s old knees. I would qs 
soon climb the mountain I have heard some folks 
talk of, all covered over with snow, just like, as 
my son Walter says, a sugared cake, than clim) 
up this height for the mere pleasure of the thing,’ 

‘* As the dame thus spoke, she had entered the 
room, and had placed the salver containing the po- 
made upon the large oaken chest, which served asa 
table, seat, and everything else that was needed of 
the same description, and then going up to the 
bed, without waiting for an introduction, she bent 
over it most maternally, inquiring how the dear 
young lady therein felt herself. ‘ It is a sad thing, 
pretty one,’ she said, ‘for even one so helpless 
and far advanced in years as me, to be ill at sucha 
time as this, but for a young lady like you it is 
really a pity. 

‘**T have not been able to get the thought of 
you out of my mind, so I conceited, I would step 
up with something heartening for you that you 
might fancy, and that would not heat your blood. 
I do not mind any trouble it has given me, nots 
much as a pin’s point ; and yet so busy are the 
cooks, I had to speak them very fair, and give them 
many sweet words before they would give mea 
corner of the fire to warm this up for you. But 
now, dear mistress, it is all as nice as I could make 
it, and my son Walter says, there is no one can toss 
up a nice thing for a sick appetite like to his 
mother, that’s me, pretty one; and I promise you 
I have done my best in this case.’ 

‘Mildred had been lost in conjecture from the 
moment Mistress Prannell presented herself at the 
door to the time she had ceased her say, as & 
whom she might be, to wit, the wife of Master 
Prannell of the Mill, and wherefore she had taken 
the trouble to wait upon her. 

‘The bustle of the day, in which the good 
woman had largely partaken from four in the 
morning, was then showing itself in her ature, 
which, though very good of its kind, denoted the 
tradesman’s wife, and was moreover decorated in 
many places, not only with flour from her hus 
band’s mill, but with several other adornments 
liable to be conferred on those engaged in the 
culinary line, of a directly opposite colour to the 
fine meal, and which should be as much avoided as 
the former is sought after in any choice production 
for the table. Decorated then alike with soot and 
flour, with other etceteras, as she was, Mildrea 
heeded not the kindness of the good dame, 
turning her face from her, she languidly replied, 
that of all things she had a dislike to pomade, am 
never could get herself to taste it. ; 

«Then never mind, my dear child,’ said the 
worthy woman, too amiable herself to win 
the mood of the patient; ‘ never mind, my 
child, I would not have you touch a drop of it ' 
you dislike it—but tell me what you would choose: 
What is it that ails you? Ihave herbs of all op 
at home, and I will step down to the mill pn 
minute, and I shan’t mind any trouble to do ye 


: ee » 30m 
good, I keep quite a ‘pothecary shop, PY. 


is g. 
root for any swellings 


Walter says, Narcissus 5 
c 


darnel, celandine, and calamint to swee 
blood, and 


, 





interrupt 


‘« «T want quiet,’ exclaimed Mildred, 
ing her ; ‘ I want rest and sleep.” 

‘* And can’t get them, I suppose, | ding 
replied the good dame, not at all comprehes 
the reproof included in the retort: © Well! fot 
| many herbs good for this restlessness ; ub 
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— 
young persons I prefer the yellow lysimache as 
most simple. I will fetch you some immediately, 
and I know how to make a draught that will be 
quite agreeable to the taste. ’ 

“A groan from Mildred gave warning to Katha- 
rine, that if she would not have the feelings of the 
dame of the mill wounded, she must draw her 
away as quickly as possible from the patient, who 
really stood in no need of any medicine for the 
body, though she needed much for the mind.” 

And so Kate takes Mistress Prannell to the 
window to behold the tournament. 

A word in conclusion. We need not say 
that the ‘Mirror of Maidens’ is religious in 
its sentiment. Our only regret is, that the 
more serious remarks inserted in the volume 
are not fused into the spirit of it. They clash, 
rather than harmonize, with the remainder, 
and in some minds would be apt to raise a 


smile. 





Poems. By W.C. Bennett. Chapman & Hall, 
We have seldom seen a volume of poetry of 
merit so unequal as the present. While some 
of the pieces are of a high order, others are 
unusually devoid of expressiveness or cha- 
racter. Still, throughout the book appear 
passages of such animated beauty, as to make 
us regret that so many weaker things have 
been published along with them. For in- 
stance, the poem headed ‘ Ernst ist das Leben’ 
is nobly written, of the spirit of which a few 
extracts will give idea. A Syren-whisper is 
tempting to a life of indolence and repose, 
against which the soul, hardly striving, asserts 
the earnest claims of self-denying, active duty. 
The stanzas quoted not being consecutive, | 
the numbers are aflixed :— 


ie 
“Oh, leave the world, 
With irksome bustle, and fond follies filled! 

Come where its empty shows ye may despise ; 
Where the rude clamour of its cries is stilled; 

Where no loud plainings of its woes arise, 
But on all life, the heaven of blissful quiet lies ; 

Oh, leave the world! 


3. 

“Oh, leave the world! 
Why should ye burden life with ioathéd toil ? 
Why spend in care the summer of your days ? 
But empty are the gains for which ye moil ; 
Swiftly the glory of your youth decays, 

And in your onward path cold age its winter lays ; 
Oh, leave the world ! 


~ 


‘. 
eek “Oh, leave the world ! 
Why in vain strife for others lose your days ? 
Evil with life hath ever walked the earth; 
Think ye a barrier against woe to raise ? 
Ever to misery shall the years give birth, 
And strivings for man’s good are ave of little worth; 
Oh, leave the world! 


13. 
“Why leave the world ? 
Though, as thou urgest, waste of life it be, 
The toys of wealth, and power, and fame to seize ; 
( anst thou not, gazing through existence, see 
" Aims that in their far pitch earth not with these, 
ut seale high heaven itself, and God himself do please ? 
Why leave the world ? 


Hath it ‘ “Why leave the world ? 
fark no misery for thy hands to tend ? 
ached no wretchedness thou canst relieve ? 
= wn-trod weakness that thou may’st defend ? 
‘9 poverty thy bounty to receive ? 
JOY with which to joy—no grief with which to grieve ? 
Why leave the world ? 
te 
Hath it not j *“ Why leave the world A 
Hath it not ignorance that thou may’st unblind ? 
Hath it 1 a against which to strive ? 
That hon - eries, or of limb or mind, 
Needs atin e light of being thou may’st drive ? 
9 Martyrs now, or chains or wrongs to rive ? 
Why leave the world? 
18, 
G . ““ Why leave the world ? 
Forth in the resistless strength of love ; 
Wareer fo uering and to conquer, victor, go; 
The thick Ay ee be thy crest high above 
Falling me ght against all wrongs below ; 
, “F Victor wreathed, thou near’st God’s glory so; 
So leave the world.” 


Ny 





And thus, after similar soul-stirring ex- 
hortations, the poem ends :— 
“Straight with the words all languor fled my frame ; 
Champing desires rode tamed beneath my will, 
And high resolves upon me crowding came, 
Through love, life’s lofty purpose to fulfil,— 
Nor evermore mine ears that low sweet call did fill ; 
Oh, leave the world !” 


It is only from bad taste and admiration of 


false models that such a writer can have at 
other times penned so many namby-pamby 
verses. In the following lines, for instance, 
in an ode to a child, there is more than even 
Wordsworthian simplicity :— 
** A small, small frock, as the snow-drop white, 
That is worn with a tiny pride, 
With a sash of blue, by a little sight 
With a baby-wonder eyed ; 
And a pattering pair of restless shoes, 
Whose feet have a tiny fall, 
That not for the world’s coined wealth we'd lose 
That baby May, we call.”’ 

A man might sing this to his wife and 
family, but before the days of the Lake 
School no one would have thought of pub- 
lishing it. Of that school ‘et the beauties be 
imitated without the faults. Domestic scenes 
and home feclings are always pleasing, but 
not household literalities such as the above, 
or as these lines ‘To the Lime before my 
Window :’— 

** Pleasant is its sight to me, 
Pleasant it will ever be; 
Often shall I joy to see 
That lime before my window. 


** As I pass adown the stair, 
Greeting me with welcome rare, 
Stands its greenness, radiant there, 

That lime before my window.” 

In ‘The Triumph of Salamis,’ and the 
‘Choruses of the Siege of Messenia,’ the 
author has put forth most of his power; but 
the themes, though well suited for college 
exercises, are too remote to be of general 
interest. More than enough has been written 

‘ ~ ‘ 
about Greece and Greek liberty. 
Bennett would choose his subjects well, he 
would excel as a song-writer. There are 
some fine examples both of the spirited and 
the pathetic in the volume. The one “ dedi- 
cated to certain opponents of national edu- 
cation” is as good as one of Charles Mackay’s 
‘Voices of the People.’ It is entitled the 
‘Song of the Lawful Lanterns,’ the burden of 
which, in response to the rising cry for more 
light, is, ‘‘ What need have you of sunshine? 
What do you want with day ?’’— 

“But deep the people murmured, 

And dared at last to say. 
Your old established rushlights 
Are good things in their way ; 
But are your candles sunlight ? 
You, lanterns, are you day ” 
Yet still the lawful lanterns 
Did answer make, and say,— 
Oh, be content with lanterns, 
Your good old-fashioned lanterns! 
You really want too much light ; 
Don’t ask again for day.” 

Among the pathetic pieces, the song, ‘O, 
weary thoughts, be still!’ is the best, and is 
full of plaintive sadness. It describes what 
is only hinted at the end of the beautiful 
Scotch ballad, ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ the strug- 
gle of duty against feeling, in one whose love 
has been crossed by adverse fate. Here are 
two out of the seven verses :— 

“Who say, not all the wealth of earth 

Can happiness impart * 
Alas, how little do they know 
How want can break a heart! 
low want has stood ’twixt sundered lives, 
Lives parted through the shame 
That station wedding poverty 
Has linked unto its name: i 
O God, what different life were mine, 
If it had been thy will 


My lot with his had equal been! 
O, weary thoughts, be still! 


“I know, I know, to think of him 
As once I thought is sin ; 


If Mr. | 





But all in vain I strive my mind 
From its old thoughts to win ; 

Ilis treasured words, his low fond tones 
My eyes with tears will dim ; 

My thoughts by day, my dreams by night 
Will fill themselves with him ; 

And what we were, and what we are, 
Comes back, do all I will; 

Oh, would—oh would I could forget ! 
O, weary thoughts, be still!” 


From these specimens of Mr. Bennett's 
poetry, it will be seen that our estimate of 
the author's muse is, on the whole, favourable. 





The Life and Works of Robert Burns. 
Edited by Robert Chambers. In Four 
Volumes. Vol. I.) Edinburgh: Chambers. 

Tue best completed edition of Burns at 
present in existence is that published some 
years ago by Mr. Robert Chambers, in a 
cheap popular form. In that edition Mr. 
Chambers confined himself to the task of 
annotation; but in the course of preparing it, 
he appears to have had his attention directed 
to the defects of previous editors, and the 
resent edition is the result. For the task 
were undertaken, no man equal 
qualifications with Robert Chambers. His 
thorough knowledge of the whole poetical 
literature of Scotland; his intimate famili- 
arity with its history, public and domestic, 
its topography and social usages, and all the 
gossiping details which have survived the 
period embraced in Burns’s personal history, 
assure us that the present will become the 
standard edition of the greatest lyrist of an- 
cient or modern times. And in all that con- 
cerns the personal character and life of the 
poet. a faithful and just, because broad and 
liberal, estimate is sure to emanate from theo 
genial heart and thoughtful sagacity of the 
amiable and accomplished editor. His mo- 
tives for undertaking the work are thus 
stated by himself :— 


possesses 


‘*Venerating the generous editorship of Currie, 
admiring the writings of other men regarding the 
life and character of Burns, and duly sensible, I 
hope, of my deficiency in many of their qualifica- 
tions, I have nevertheless been led by a love of the 
subject to venture on the task of producing a new 
and duly ample memoir of the Great Peasant. It 
appeared to me that Burns's still growing reputa- 
tion justified some attempt of this kind, and that 
the time was passing, and would soon be past, 
when it could be successfully made. I have accord- 
ingly entered upon a minute examination of all the 
materials which exist for a biography of the poet, 
and collected new and authentic particulars from 
all available sources, including the memory of his 
youngest sister, Mrs. Begg, who still survives, 
The writings of Burns—his poems, songs, and 
letters—are most of them so expressly the coinage 
of his immediate experiences and feelings, that his 
life might be read in them alone. As _ hitherto 
arranged, each series might be likened to a frag- 
mentary view of the poet's life, supplementary to 
the meagre memoir usually prefixed. So arranged, 
the biographic effect of the whole is either imper- 
fectly developed, or lost by dissipation. It occurred 
to me—and I find that the same idea had latterly 
occurred to Allan Cunningham—that if the various 
compositions were strung in strict chronological 
order upon the memoir, they might be made to 
render up the whole light which they are qualified 
to throw upon the history of the life and mental 
progress of Burns, at the same time that a new sig- 
nificancy was given to them by their being read in 
connexion with the current of events and emotions 
which led to their production. Such is the plan 
here adopted, and the result is not merely a great 
amount of new biographical detail, but a new 
sense, efficacy, and feeling, in what many would 
perhaps describe as hackneyed, the writings of the 
poet himself. It was not a task to be lightly 
accomplished. In ascertaining dates, in tracing 
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the relations of writings to facts, and facts to 
writings, in checking mistakes not merely of bio- 
graphers, but of the poet himself and his nearest 
relatives, and in verifying fresh information, a 
degree of labour has been encountered which seems 
surprising in regard to a poet who flourished only 
sixty years ago. It is only too probable that, in a 
subject found in so unfortunate a state, errors have 
not been avoided; but such as exist will, I hope, 
prove to be trivial; and I shall think little of my 
sacrifice of time in the case, if my countrymen 
shall join me in thinking that Burns deserved so 
much trouble being taken in recording the history 
of his life and writings.” 

We are very sure that it is not only 
Scotchmen who will thank Mr. Chambers for 
this labour of love. For the convenience of 
readers ignorant of the Scottish vernacular, 
an excellent and ingenious arrangement has 
been adopted of placing on the margin, oppo- 
site to the lines in which they occur, the 
meaning of all difficult words. The volume 
has the further advantage of combining 
elegance with cheapness. 








SUMMARY. 


The Golden Horn; and Sketches in Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Syria, and the Hauraan. By Charles 
James Monk, M.A. Bentley. 


Tus book contains nothing which has not been 
already told, and in a much better manner, by 
preceding travellers, It will probably interest the 
author’s friends, to whose solicitations we are told 
the publication owes its origin; but if all the note- 
books of tourists in Egypt and the East are to be 
manufactured into goodly volumes for the pleasure 
of their friends, we shall be afflicted with some 
hundreds every year. For our own sake, as well 
as for that of the public, we must enter our protest 
against such a course. After Eéthen, and the 
Eastern travels of Miss Martineau, Lord Lindsay, 
and Mr. Warburton, a young man, who goes over 
the same ground, with limited powers of observa- 
tion, and nothing new to relate, ought not to 
be so imprudent as to attempt a description 
of the same places. If he does so, he invites a 
comparison which must be to his disadvantage. 
Mr. Monk is not happy in description, and he 
sometimes uses expressions which have by common 
consent become the exclusive property of the news- 
paper reporters, They will regard his account of 
a fire at Constantinople as poaching upon their 
preserves. Mr. Monk tells us that “‘ the house was 
enveloped in flames,” and that ‘‘ the firemen poured 
a continued stream upon the devouring element.” 
And what can be said of the style of a writer who 
expresses himself thus:—‘ The picturesque old 
castle, commanding the entire city, with a magni- 
ficent prospect over the surrounding country, and 
the dark sides of Olympus in the background, is 
quite the most beautiful feature in the place.’ Ob- 
serve, too, the simple magniloquence of the follow- 
ing : “‘ Europe, Asia, the entrance to the Bosphorus 
and the Sea of Marmora at the same moment meet 
the eye.” His Latin quotations savour rather of the 
school ; Aerc olim meminisse juvabit, and the like, are 
not very striking. The best portions of the work are 
those in which he gives abstracts of the opinions of 
Bunsen, and other modern writers; and though we 
consider them out of place in a mere book of travels, 
they may prove useful to some readers. With a 
little more care, however, he might have given a 
better account of Egyptian history and mythology. 
For instance, he tells us, ‘‘ there are ptr |i 
grounds for the belief that the country was for many 
centuries under the rule of the hierarchy, before 
the accession of Menes to the throne, who is, by 
universal consent, acknowledged to have been the 
first historical king of Egypt.” If Mr. Monk had 
read a little more, he would have found that many 
scholars disbelieve in the historical existence of 
Menes altogether, and all speculations as to the 
government of Egypt before Menes are idle. We 


Lepsius by the name of Leipsius, which we hope is 

@ misprint. 

The Idol Demolished by its own Priest. An Answer 
to Cardinal Wiseman’s Lectures on Transub- 
stantiation. By James Sheridan Knowles. 
Edinburgh : Black. 

THE excitement of the Papal aggression controversy 
has reached beyond the wide circles of religious 
and political life, and unexpected combatants are 
appearing from the quiet walks of literature. Who 
would have thought of the author of ‘ Ten Thousand 
a Year’ replying to Cardinal Wiseman’s manifesto 
after the manner Mr. Sergeant Warren has done? 
or who could have foreseen the fray that has arisen 
from Lady Morgan’s irreverent uncovering of St. 
Peter’s chair? Who would have imagined that the 
haughty silence maintained by the Archbishop, 
amidst all the thunder of the pulpit and the press, 
proof alike against royal rebuke and _ popular 
clamour, would be broken at last at the shrill 
sound of a woman’s tongue? And now, amidst 
the multitude of polemical writers, we find our 
well-known dramatist, Mr. Sheridan Knowles, in 
the field, with a volume on Transubstantiation ! 
There is often a freshness and force in the treat- 
ment of controversies by men of letters not found 
in the writings of professed polemics or theologians. 
If the matter of argument is not new, the manner 
of arguing is different. We therefore were inte- 
rested to see how the author of ‘ Virginius’ would 
handle his present subject. He professes to review 
and reply to Cardinal Wiseman’s Lectures on 
Transubstantiation, and most thoroughly (to use 
his own expression) does he demolish that dogma. 
Yet, as we read, we cannot but feel painfully sen- 
sible of the waste of argument and learning in such 
a discussion. No one supposes that any Romanist 
of education and common sense believes in the 
doctrine. It is understood on all hands that what- 
ever defence or explanation is offered, is only for 
the sake of affording plausible apology to the 
vulgar for a dogma which the infallibility of the 
church requires to be unchangeably retained. The 
reply of the philosophical churchman, ‘‘ populus 
vult decipi et decipiatur,” is that which many a 
priest would give if privately pressed on the subject. 
Yet it is well to be acquainted with the contro- 
versy, and the whole question, in its various rela- 
tions to Scripture, history, and argument, will be 
found fully discussed in Mr. Knowles’ book. The 
style of writing is not such as can be commended as 
likely to persuade any opponent, being throughout 
severe and sarcastic ; but the author displays com- 
plete mastery of the principles and familiarity with 
the details of the controversy. 

Pictorial Geography of the Holy Land, designed to 
elucidate the Imagery of Scripture and demon- 
strate the Fulfilment of Prophecy. By the Rev. J. 
T. Bannister, LL.D. Bath: Binns and Goodwin. 

WE have had nearly enough of illustrated books 

like the one before us, in which the illustrations 

are not intended to elucidate the text, but the text 
is made subservient to the illustrations. Those 
of the present book are ambitious enough, but not 
distinguished by any merit of design or execution, 
and the letter-press appears to us, so far as we have 
examined it, a poor compilation. The illustrations 
consist for the most part of landscapes, and of 
figures of animals and birds. In what way the 
representation of an eagle or of an ostrich tends to 

elucidate the Scripture in particular, we are at a 

loss to conceive. Surely the persons who purchase 

a handsome quarto volume with gilt edges, and 

each page printed in different coloured borders, 

must either have seen ostriches and eagles, or at 
least representations of them. Such figures might 
just as well be inserted in Gibbon’s ‘ History of 
Rome,’ or Wordsworth’s ‘ Poems,’ because in both 
of these works we find mention of such birds. The 
publishers, also, have favoured us with coloured 
woodcuts, which appears to us simply an absurdity. 
Any real lover of art would prefer a woodcut 
printed with black ink, and the purchaser must 
_ pay much more for the book, on account of the 


inks, by which all the delicate parts of the engray- 





find that our author calls the eminent Egyptologer 


ing are more or less blotted. 


— 
The Ajax of Sophocles; with English 
lated from the German of F. W. 
By the Rev. R. B. Paul, Vicar of St. 
Bristol, and late Fellow of Exeter College Ox. 
ford. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnold. \ 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Rivingtons, q 
THIS is a new school-book, by that most indefat 
gable of book-makers, Mr. T. K. Arnold. Schne}. 
dewin’s edition of the Ajax is a good book, and ) 
far we can recommend it to our readers; but we one 
surprised that two members of our universities one 
formerly a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, an) 
the other of Trinity College, Cambridge, should 
not aim at something higher than translating , 
few brief notes from a German commentator 
Would not one of these gentlemen have bees 
enough for the onerous task? Cannot Mr, Pau|'; 
translation be trusted without Mr. Arnold’s editor. 
ship? Is it necessary for the satisfaction of the pub. 
lic to have both their names on the title-page ofa 
little duodecimo volume of 94 pages? We have no 
question that many a youthful scholar would have 
translated these notes quite as well as Messrs. Pay! 
and Arnold. It is a serious reproach to ou 
scholarship, that a man like Mr. Arnold, whos 
books have such an extensive circulation, should 
content himself with translating, or rather employ. 
ing some one to translate, elementary German 
works, instead of producing some really good book 
of his own. The former plan is, doubtless, the 
more profitable, but is it the most conducive to Mr. 
Arnold’s reputation? We hope that Mr. Arnold 
will not say, with the miser in Horace :— 
** Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi, simulac nummos contemplor in arca.” 
The Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Scienca. 
Edited by W. Hl. Ranking, M.D. Churchill. 
THERE is scarcely any medical work looked forwari 
to by the practitioner with so much satisfaction as 
this resumé of all important matters written upon 
or occurring in practice, or debated in the medical 
and surgical society meetings. To those in the fall 
cares and toil of practice, who have neither the 
time nor the inclination to wade through thick 
volumes and wordy descriptions, Dr. Ranking’ 
book is invaluable; the information it contains & 
arranged in regular order, and accompanied with 
short and able remarks. he present volume, 
amongst its usual mass of subjects, contains Mr. 
Paget’s important course of lectures on inflamm 
tion, delivered before the Royal College of Surgeons; 
a report of the discussion at the Medico-Chirur 
gical Society on Dr. Robert Lee’s memoir upon the 
Cesarian operation ; and an account of the progres 
of the use of chloroform in obstetric practice,” 
which it appears, from a clever paper by Dr. Barne: 
that the argument tends to discourage this inter 
ference. 


Euphranor; a Dialogue on Youth. Pickering. | 
THE first glimpse at the pages of this ‘Dialogue * 
somewhat alarming ; it gives the idea of being a sort 
of detritus of the schools, composed of that hear} 
playfulness in which men who have * crammed # 
the university are wont to relieve the dyspeps" 
their understanding. But it improves on ry 
ance, and we find it to be a healthy defence 
plan of education at our public schools, t0¥ te 
Arnold lent his countenance and encouragement, Y 
train youth, as in the days of Pericles, in + 
body and mind at once, in duly balanced propy 
tions, to be men, not as mere men of wyiree 4 
sound symmetrical whole natures. The cha ih 
are the analogues of many not unfamiliar to i 
college recollections, and faithful to “ a 
Euphranor is a right-minded, open-natun* a 
manly fellow, scholarly too, but more @ t a 
than a reading man, in the cant sense of the 1. 
elevated and enlarged by philosophy, — ; 
eye for nature, and a ready hand for spo pod 
contrasted with ‘ poor Lexilogus,’ the reading B® 
with his thin, pale, spectacled face, yet dese 
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of all respect—for he supports his poor pce 
| Lycion, the young aristocrat, ‘ spoiled by GU™E 
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man is not forgotten in Phidippus. The centre 
fieure of the group is made to bear the brunt 
P the discussions; he is, albeit altogether a some- 
what mythical personage, a pleasant acquaintance, 
always insisting upon the ‘mens sana in corpore 
sano.’ The dialogue abounds with good sense, and 
glances at questions most interesting in an educa. 
tional point of view. | 1 hough small, it treats ofa 
great subject with ability. 

The A ntedilurvian History, and Narrative of the 
Flood. Critically Exam ined and Explained. 
By the Rev. E. D. Rendell. Hodson. 

A s\TISFAcTORY explanation of the early chapters 

of the book of Genesis the author considers a de- 

sideratum which he undertakes to supply. ‘The 

Mosaic accounts of the Creation and of the Deluge 

can no longer,” he says, ‘‘ be received in a literal 

sense, and must be viewed in the light of rational 
investigation and scientific discovery.” Without 
throwing any discredit on the documents them- 
selves, Mr. Rendell rejects every received interpre- 
tation of them, and regards each single expression 
of the brief narrative as full of symbolical meaning. 
The whole of the antediluvian history is regarded 
as figurative. Adam and Eve, for instance, are 
not the names of individuals, but common names 
for mankind as first created; Eden was no geo- 
graphical locality, but the state of man’s early 
intelligence and love ; the trees of the garden were 
no vegetable productions, but internal thoughts 
and feelings; the four rivers were streams of 
knowledge and other spiritual influences. The 
whole history is allegorized to a degree unattempted 
yet in prose or rhyme. In his strange speculations, 
the author makes no profession of what is termed 

“orthodoxy,” but it is so far good that in his 

wildest interpretations the Bible record is always 

respected as an inspired book. 


Stories that might be True: with other Poems. By 

Dora Greenwell. Pickering. 
A tone of plaintive sadness pervades this little 
volume of poetry. The table of contents indicates 
the general sombreness, by such titles as ‘‘ Autumn 
Flowers,” ‘* A song of Absence,” ‘ The little Girl’s 
Lament,” ‘ Love in Death.” There are few of the 
pieces which we have not read with pleasure, and 
our general estimate of the poetic merit of the 
hook is high. The scene of two of the longest 
poems, *‘ Mary,” and ‘ The Emigrant’s Daughter,” 
is a farm in the clearings of a Canadian forest, and 
the blending of old-world recollections with new- 
world occupations is happily effected. ‘ The 
Mower-maiden,” and other translations from the 
German of Uhland, are ably done. Dora Green- 
well has done her part to prove that ‘ poetry is 
still extant’ in the iron age, to which she refers in 
ee stanzas of the piece on ‘‘ The Railway 
Station, 


“ Not well nor wisely some have said, ‘ Among us 
Once moved a spirit fair that now hath fled,’ 


And deemed, that at the hurrying sounds which 
throng us, 


Its shining wings for sudden flight were spread. 
“ Still hath the living, moving world around us 
Its legends, fair with honour, bright with truth ; 
Still, as in tales that in our childhood bound us, 
Love holds the fond traditions of its youth !” 

A Practical Treatise on Musical Composition. 
Second Part—Counterpoint. By G. W. Rohner. 
Longmans. 

Wuat has so long been an axiom with regard to 

poets applies in great measure to musicians—they 

a be born, not made. Before all learning and 

~_oie with the rules of composition, the 

sn - varmony and counterpoint, must be placed 
the ee and feeling for music. Without this gift, 
ke en st slaves to rule and practice have failed to 
 tenctand 8 the strains that stir the soul and tell 
eather pr a of the art. Even the distinguished 
of the Abia « Huguenots, when he left the study 
tis eon ‘le ogler, crammed with contrapuntal 
pie con on y failed in impressing the sensitive 
ind coat tenna; and if he had not yielded his 
have mead" a and writing less, would never 
proudly. "3 A € music devotees as he does so 
without ¢ tll, musical ideas cannot be expressed 
rong pte amount of knowledge of composi- 

; if amateurs are disposed to become 





learned, there is no lack of systematic works b 
which their studies may be directed, and tha: before 
us is well calculated for its purpose. This part of 
Mr. Rohner’s work treats of counterpoint under 
three heads, plain, florid, and invertible; a classi- 
fication, he thinks, consistent with a proper treat- 
ment of the subject. The exercises are all written 
within the compass of the four voices. The student 
is recommended to write the alto and tenor parts 
in their respective clefs, so as to become familiar 
with reading them; but we must remark, that all 
the examples are written only in the treble and 
bass, which will be felt as a disadvantage. The 
mysteries of counterpoint, the pons asinorum of 
music students, are concisely explained, and the 
work is written with great care, although nothing 
decidedly new or original is put forth in it. 


Biblical Commentary on the Gospels and on the Acts 
of the Apostles. By Hermann Olshausen, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Erlan- 
gen. Translated from the German, &c. Vol. IV. 
Edinburgh: Clarke. 

THE writings of Dr. Olshausen are not unknown 

in England, and as German is now taught in most 

of our public schools, we indulge the hope that 
many of our young men who are preparing for 
orders, may be able to read this valuable ‘ Biblical 

Commentary’ in the original tongue. To those 

who have not this advantage we can recommend 

the present translation. Dr. Olshausen’s work is 
full of important matter, and many of his sugges- 
tions and criticisms are deserving of particular 
notice. It is also, in great measure, free from the 
mysticism which is so prevalent in the German 
writings. As fair samples of the information which 
the student may expect to find in the present 
volume, we may refer to Olshausen’s concise but 
lucid dissertations upon the much-disputed pas- 
sages in John xiv. 28 and xx. 27. The transla- 
tors appear to have accomplished their part of the 
work with judgment and ability, and to have suc- 
ceeded in many passages in catching the correct 

English idiom. They have thought it expedient in 

some instances to mark their dissent from the views 

of the author. The notes contain, indeed, much 
information derived from De Wette, Tholuck, 

Hase, and other foreign theological writers, to 

whom the ordinary English reader has few means 

of access. 
The Family Friend. Vol. III. 
Stoneman, 

THE third volume of the ‘ Family Friend’ contains 

a great variety of information, and those who like 

a little of everything will find their curiosity amply 

gratified :—Cookery, Chess, Etiquette, Gardening, 

History, Music, Needlework, Poetry, Receipts, 

Statistics, and Tales—all occupy their several places 

in the volume. In the Work-table department, a 

certain Mrs. Warren figures very conspicuously ; 

and all ladies addicted to fancy-work—and what 
ladies are not ?—will admire the book on this ac- 
count. If only we could become wise, as well as 
knowing, by a publication like the present, the 
human intellect would ere long reach its maximum ; 
but alas! 

“‘ Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connexion.” 

On the whole, there is much merit in the ‘ Family 

Friend,’ but while admitting this, we do most 

strongly repudiate the pujf—we can use no milder 

term—by which this third volume is introduced to 
our notice. Take one extract from the Preface :— 

“The present volume contains, appropriate to 
the season, an original Christmas story—/rank 

Meanwell ; or, Mistaken Purposes. The tale was 

designed by its author to supply appropriate read- 

ing for the Christmas-tide—a love of poetic teach- 
ing at this season, through the agency of Truth in 
the vestments of Fiction, having been widely de- 
veloped. The Editor believes that the Christmas 
story contained in this volume is not inferior to any 

one hitherto published in the special shape of a 

Christmas book. It is a tale that will invite a 

struggle of tears and smiles, and finally leave the 

latter triumphant.” 
Now this reads more like some of the placards 
pasted up outside our minor theatres than any- 


Houlston and 








thing else we can think of. In an age like this, 

when the art of puffing is so diligently cultivated 

in the region of melodrama, it should be all the more 
carefully excluded from the region of literature. 

The Scale of Medicines with which Merchant Vessels 
are to be Furnished; with Observations on the 
Means of Preserving the Health and Increasing 
the Comforts of Merchant Seamen. By T. 8. 
Wells, F.R.C.S. Orr and Co. 

THE seamen of all vessels belonging to the Navy 

and Coast Guard service have long been efficiently 

attended by qualified surgeons, regularly appointed ; 
and doubtless this has been found by the Govern- 
ment to be a politic as well asa humane system. 

But the sailors of merchant-ships are constantly 

exposed to the many dangers of accident and 

disease, without being able to get the benefit of 
medical advice, comparatively few ships carrying 
surgeons. For the sake of confirming Mr. Labou- 
chere’s act of last session, it has been thought 
desirable to revise the book of Dr. M‘Arthur, and 
the publishers of that work now issue this useful 
little manual by Mr. Wells, including many addi- 
tions, and much plain and good advice concerning 
the maintenance of health, and the best means to 
be employed by non-professional hands in cases of 
dangerous accident. The minor operations, such as 
bleeding, stopping hemorrhage, setting broken 
bones, and dressing wounds, are simply explained, 
so that the sailors themselves may understand them. 

And the proper treatment of persons suffering from 

extreme cold, from drowning, cholera, poisoning, 

and such like urgent cases, is explained. The book 
will be found a useful companion in all merchant 
ships. 

The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great 
Britain and Treland for 1851, including all the 
Titled Classes. By Charles Dod. Whittaker 
and Co, 

THIS important compendium of all that the inqui- 
sitive in such matters like to ponder over, is this 
year enlivened with some novelties, such as the 
list of inferior titles of Peers, and extinct titles of 
widows of Knights and Baronets. There are some 
curious instances of similar titles, and some useful 
corrections in the spelling of some well-known 
names. The new warrant respecting the East Indies 
has also been noticed. The value of this elegant 
little volume arises chiefly out of the alacrity with 
which Mr. Dod avails himself of the changes and 
new information of the previous year. In drawing 
up our biographical notice of the lamented noble- 
man whose decease we have this week to record, 
we were glad to refer to Mr. Dod’s ‘ Peerage’ for 
his correct titles, 

Eastern Music; Twenty Melodies from the Eqyptian, 
Greek, Jewish, Syrian, Turkish, and Arabic, for 
the Voice, Dulcimer, and Drum, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniments. By J. Macgregor, M.A. No- 
vello. 

TRAVELLERS have often expatiated on the charm 
and romance attached to the simple music of 
the East, heard in the stillness of the desert, 
surrounded by the remains of long past splendour, 
and on the hallowed ground of sacred history ; 
but we do not remember any previous attempt 
to reduce to notes these wandering strains,— 
The Nile Boat-song, The Muezzim Chaunt, The 
Camel Chaunt, The Syrian War Challenge, 
and others. This little brochure is very agree- 
ably and graphically written, and without any 
laboured pretensions gives really a very descriptive 
sketch of a musical traveller's undergoings in the 
East. The accounts of the ‘ funny-man’ of the 
Egyptian boat-crevs, and their entertainment called 
a ‘fantazeea,’ are very amusing. The Greek lullaby, 
heard at Marathon, is really a pretty song, though 
it failed to lull the author, striving to sleep amidst 
the buzz of mosquitoes and flies, the braying of 
donkeys, and the howling of dogs. The illustra- 
tions are but indifferent productions of an indifferent 
amateur. 

The Best Methods of Improving Health and Invi- 
gorating Life. By T. J. Graham, M.D. Sixth 
Edition. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

Hyciene has of late years become a distinct de- 

partment of medical study, and most deservedly so 
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for the old motto, ‘ Prevention is better than cure,’ 


is truer than most proverbs; it now holds a place | 


in the curriculum of the learned medical colleges, 


and forms the subject of the probational examina- | 
tions of the students. Though Dr. Graham’s book 
does not pretend to be a work for the strictly 
scientific eye, it is nevertheless carefully written ; | 


many authorities are quoted in support of his 
excellent domestic advice, and the work may be 
read with profit by both the professional and lay | 
student. The remarks upon sleep are directed with 
intelligence and sound practical knowledge, as are 
also those on food and exercise ; and the fair and 
rational use of the hydropathic system is treated 
with equal good sense. 

The Family of Glencarra; a Tale of the Trish 
Rebellion. By Sidney O’Moore. Bath: Binns 
and Goodwin. 

A uittLe book, which, if less spun out, would have 

been even more interesting than it is to those who | 

sympathize with the Protestant party in Ireland. 
he Glencarra family passes through a multitude | 


of the trials and privations incident to the time of | 
the rebellion, and all is made to bear upon the | 
question of the Roman Catholic priesthood in that | 
country, to whom the writer attributes many evils, | 
with something too much of rancour. 


Modern Judea compared with Ancient Prophecy. | 

By the Rev. James A. Wylie. Glasgow: Collins. | 
Tuts is a reprint, in Collins’ cheap series, of a work 
published about ten years since, and for some time 
out of print. In the interval, the ‘Biblical Re- 
searches’ of Dr. Robinson of America, and ‘ The 
Lands of the Bible,’ by Dr. Wilson, of the Free 
Church of Scotland's mission at Bombay, have 
aided greatly to our previous knowledge of the | 
topography and physical state of Palestine. Their 
valuable discoveries have been embodied in Mr. 
Wylie’s book, which is a compilation from the 
writings of travellers from the days of Sandys, Has- 
selquist, and Maundrell, down to the present time. | 
Ideal journeys are made throughout the land, the 
description of each route being drawn up by a 
judicious selection from the works of the many 
travellers who have gone over the ground. The 
Larrative has special reference to the fulfilment of 
ancient prophecy. In no single volume will be 
found a more correct and complete account of the 
existing state of the Holy Land. 


Happy Evenings; or, the Literary Institution at 
Home. By Clara Lucas Balfour. Houlston and 
Stoneman. 

FAMILY circles thrown on their own resources 

during winter evenings are here directed how to 

mingle instruction with amusement. Essays and 
conversations are given on diversified subjects for 

each evening, the whole being connected by a 

slight thread of narrative. Few home circles, 

however, have the privilege of being presided over 
by a spirit so capable of combining improvement 
and recreation as the authoress of this volume. If 
difficulty is found in imitating the pursuits here 
recorded, at least the reading aloud of Mrs. 

Balfour's book will contribute to the entertainment | 

of some happy evenings. ‘‘ Chivalry, its Fact and | 

Fiction” —‘‘ Women and their Satirists” 


; “Finish- | 
ing Education"—‘ A good Start in Life’—are | 


ee 





among the titles of the fourteen chapters, and indi- te 


cate the variety of the contents. 


An Ecclesiastical Biography, containing the Lives of 
Ancient Fathers and Modern Divines. By Walter 
Farquhar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Fol, VIL. 
Rivingtons. 


Tus new volume of Dr. Hook's ‘ Ecclesiastical 


Biography’ brings the work down to the life of | 


Pocock. Some of the more important lives which it 

contains are those of Archbishop Parker, Luther, 

Melanchthon, and Munzer. 

The Paradise Lost of Milton. With Illustrations, 
by John Martin. Washbourne. 


which the illustrations were so much admired at the 
time of their original publication. Some years have 
— since it was last issued, and Martin's mez- 

ts had then a rather ghastly appearance ; we 
are, however, glad to notice that the present 


; 


| people. 











| impressions are more worthy of the reputation of 


the artist from whose designs they were engraved. 


The Handbook of Mesmerism, for the Guidance and 
Instruction of those who desire to practise it. By 
Thos. Buckland. Bailliére. 

Tuat a class of practitioners should arise and 

flourish, would be no proof either of the efficacy of 


a remedy or the truth of the theory advanced. 


The writer of this little pamphlet speaks of mes- 
merism as the science by the practice of which the 
healthy vital principle may be transferred to the 
sick and suffering, at the exercise of the will, and 
supports his views by the authorities of Dr. Elliot- 
son, Dr. Esdaile, Dr. Reichenbach, and others. 
But the ‘vital principle’ has long ceased to be 
considered other than ‘‘a myth” of the barbarous 
ages of physiology, and as to the power of the will, 
no man can control himself, much less other 
We suspect the imposing ceremonies of 
the mesmerisers, with their starings and pointings 
and passes, in solemn silence made, are rather more 


| likely to produce disease in nervous people than to 


cure it. 


| Evenings at Donaldson Manor; or, The Christmas 


Guest. By Maria J. M‘Intosh., 
Hartley, M.A. Routledge. 
A REPRINT of a series of American tales, which 


Edited by Cecil 


| receives a very laudatory preface from the editor 


to his ‘Transatlantic sister.’ The stories seem to 


_ have a proper and a harmless tendency. 


Flora Mortimer ; or, Six Months in the Country. 
By Mrs. Edmonds. Green. 
Fiora is a young lady brought up with town 
habits, and being sent into the country for her 
health’s sake, finds there so much that is new to 
her, and so many ideas of the beauties of nature and 
the charms of rural life occur to her, that she 
writes many pretty letters describing country pur- 
suits, flowers, birds, and insects, whose habits and 
appearance she was before ignorant of. 


The Holly Tree. A Winter Gift of Original Prose 
and Poetry. By George E. and Myra Sargent, 
with other contributors. Green. 

Suort tales, suitable for youth, to redeem an idle 

or beguile a languid hour. 


The Brigand; or Corse de Leon. By G. P. R. James. 
Vol. LIT. of Parlour Library. Simms & M‘Intyre. 
A WELCOME reprint of this popular novel. 
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Ambrose Maclandreth; or Religious Enthusiast, post 8vo, 
4s. 

Bacon's Advancement of Learning, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Bonnie's (Rev. T. 8.) Domestic Altar, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 

Burns's Works, Vol. 1, 12mo, cloth, 3s., sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Compras Letters and Dispatches, Vols. 5 to 8, 8vo, 
£ Ss. 

Chapman's (J.) Cotton and Commerce of India, 8vo, cl., 12s. 

Cheever's Wandering of a Pilgrim, 8vo, illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
gilt, &s. 6d. 

Clarke's Commentary, Vol. 5, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Colton’s Lacon, new edition, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Corfe’s Guide to Modern Greek, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Crabbe's Poetical Works, 8 vols., 12mo, cloth, 24s. 

Curate of Linwood, 3rd edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Daily Food, 32mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Daughter of Night (The), by S. W. Fullom, Esq. 3 vols., 
#1 Ils. 6d. 

Dunn's Dictionary of the Gospels, 4th edition, 18mo, cl., 2s. 

cugenie; or the Laundress of Paris, 3 vols., post 8vo, 

#1 Lis. 6d. 
Euphranor ; a Dialogue of Youth, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Goldsmith's Poetical Works (Aldine), 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


| Her Record is on High, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 


Hind’s Algebra, 3rd edition, 12mo, boards, 5s, 
Hall's J.) Lectures on Social Science, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Hughe's (E.) Select English Poetry, 12mo, 3s. 64. 
Jarvis’s (Dr.) Church of Redeemed, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
Introduction to History of Church, &vo, cloth, 18s. 
Johnson's (H. F.) Treatment of Incurable Disease, 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 
on Objects, 12th edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Lee's Cheltenham and its Resources, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





| Lyell’s Manual of Elementary Geology, 3rd edition, 8vo, 


cloth, 12s, 


} we a —_ Stories, new edition, square cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Melville's Australasia and Prison Discipline, 

Mr. Wasnpovrne has lately re-issued this work, of | . ae 

| Mylton’s (J.) Memoirs, by Nimrod, 8vo, cloth, 25s. 

Notes and Queries, Vol. 2. royal 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 

| Pastor's Daughter, 4th edition, 18mo, boards, Is. 6d. 

| Porter's Progress of Nation, new edition, Svo, cloth, 24s. 

| Ruxton’s Life in Far West, 2nd edition, cloth, 4s. 


cloth, 9s, 


Scott's (Rev. E.) 12 Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 
Shepard's (E. C.) Francis, a tale, 7s. 6d. 









Smith’s Emigrant Ship, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Small Books on Great Subjects. No. 18—Ragged Schools 
12mo, 2s. 6d. : 

Sortain’s (J.) Pope Hildebrand, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Spinola’s Original Grammar of Harmony, new edition 
2 vols. royal Svo, cloth, 2Is. , 

Stewart’s Commentary on the Apocalypse, 8vo, cloth, gs, 

Weis’s (Rev. W.) Way of Holiness, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Well’s (T. 8.) Seale of Medicines for Merchant Service, 3s, 6d, 

What is What in 1851, 18mo, Is. 

Wife’s Sister (The); or Forbidden Marriage, by Mrs. Hub. 
bock, 3 vols. £1 Ils. 6d. 

Wilson's (Rev. J.) Farmer’s Dictionary, Vol. 1, royal syo, 
el., £1 2s. 6d. 

Wylie’s Scenes from Bible, illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
gilt, 8s. 6d. 

Wylie’s Modern Judea, 8vo, illustrated, 7s. 6d., gilt, 8s. 6d, 











THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, 


Ir is our melancholy duty to record the death of 
the Marquis of Northampton, whose long connexion 
with science and literature causes his loss to bea 
serious calamity. The late Spencer Joshua Alwyne 
Compton, Marquis and Earl of the county of 
Northampton, Earl Compton of Compton, in the 
county of Warwick, and Baron Wilmington, of 
Wilmington, county of Sussex, was second son of 
Charles, first Marquis of Northampton, and Mary, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Joshua Smith, of Earlstoke 
Park, Wilts, and descended from Sir William 
Compton, a distinguished courtier of the time of 
Henry VIII. He was born on the 2nd of January, 
1790, and consequently completed his 60th year on 
the 2nd of the present month. Educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he left that university 
after taking the degree of Master of Arts, and 
early manifested a taste for literature and the fine 
arts, the pursuits of which were far more congenial 
to his inclination than those of politics, notwith- 
standing his near relationship to the premier, 
Spencer Perceval. Being defeated at an elec: 
tion, after having sat for a short time in the 
House of Commons for his native county, he 
abandoned all thoughts of a political career. Lord 
Northampton married in 1815, Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Major-General Clephane, a lady of 
extensive accomplishments, whose ‘‘ Irene” and 
other poems received the high commendation of 
Sir Walter Scott. She was also an artist and 4 
musician, and after living many pleasant years 
with his lordship in Italy, died at Rome in 1830. 
His lordship essayed poetry himself, and published 
a few of his productions in a volume which he 
edited, called ‘The Tribute.’ 

In 1830, Lord Northampton was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and he at once took so active 
a part in the affairs of that learned body, that on 
the retirement of the Duke of Sussex from the 
the 9 his lordship was elected to fill that 
1igh office. It is as the head of our first scientific 
society during a period of ten years that he will be 
chiefly remembered. With the exception of a few 
months, when the state of his health compelled 
him to reside in the south of Europe, he Ws 
rarely absent either from the council or from the 
ordinary meetings. 

To say that Lord Northampton was a scientific 
man in the strict sense of the term would be 
incorrect ; his geological acquirements were. how: 
ever, far from contemptible, and to the study of 
that science he devoted a considerable portion ¢ 
his time. Without pretending to rank with the 
eminent men of science who formed the councils 
over which he presided, his judicious conduct an 
knowledge of business enabled him to perform the 
high duties of his office with credit to himself and 
advantage to the Society. All who have had the 
pleasure of being personally acquainted with him, 
will bear witness to his courtesy and amiability, 
which were at once a source of peace and happr 
ness to himself and others. His brilliant s"*@ 
will long be remembered as being of signal advan 
tage to science by bringing its various interests 
into harmony and fellowship. As president of the 
Royal Society, Lord Northampton was ¢° opnicro & 
trustee of the British Museum, and gave that 
important institution the benefit of his servie® 
during many years. Indeed, of such advantage 
was his ae that when his trusteeship exP! 


with his resignation of the presidency of the Roy 
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Society, he was elected a life-trustee. At the time 
of his decease, he was also President of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

Lord Northampton was a zealous antiquary. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1836, was more than once on the 
council of that body, and communicated papers to 
the Archeologia. The part which he took in the 
differences between the two rival Archeological 
Societies, and which resulted in his being elected 


fresh in the remembrance of our readers, and it 
will be admitted that his perfect good humour 
formed a bond of kindness and union to those who 
gathered under his standard, which proved of 
eminent service to the members. 

The delicate state of the health of his son-in-law, 
Lord Alford, induced Lord Northampton to accom- 
pany that nobleman to the East, but the hopes that 
were entertained of a restoration of health were 
doomed to disappointment. Lord Alford died after 
a lingering illness, and the sad event proved so 
great a shock to the naturally nervous tempera- 
ment of Lord Northampton, that he sunk under it, 
and expired at his seat of Castle Ashby, near North- 
ampton, on the 16th inst. A few weeks before his 
decease he attended the anniversary meeting of the 
Royal Society, and dined with the President and 
Fellows on the occasion. 

His lordship leaves a family of four sons and two 
daughters—namely, the Earl Compton, (now the 
Marquis of Northampton,) and Lords William, 
Alwyne, and Spencer Compton, and Lady Mari- 
anne Alford, and Lady Margaret Compton. As a 
mark of respect to his lordship’s memory, the 
Royal Society, and the Royal Society of Literature, 
did not hold their usual ordinary meetings on 
Thursday. , 


DR. LINK. 
SctENCE has sustained a great loss in the death of 


Dr. Link, Professor of Botany in the University of | 


Berlin, and Director of the Royal Botanic Garden 
of that city; and those of our readers who, up to 
the present time, have been in the habit of reading 
his annual reports on the progress of botany, and 
his various recent contributions to that science, will 
marvel to know that he died in the eighty-second 
year of his age. His literary career extends back 
for more than half a century, his first botanical 
essay, consisting of some observations on the plants 
of the Botanic Garden at Rostock, having been pub- 
lished in 1795. Professor Link was one of those 
men whom, coming between the present and the 
past, It must be gratifying to the memory of living 
botanists to have met. He was contemporary with 
Linneus, having been eighteen years old when the 
great author of the ‘Systema Nature’ died, and, 
trom his botanical tastes, was probably acquainted 
with that naturalist’s writings long before his 
decease, Dr. Link was in Great Britain at the 
meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Glasgow, in 1841. Those who 
were present on that occasion will not forget his 
VIZOroUs, yet venerable appearance, and the zeal 
with which he entered into the scientific business 
of the Association. 
rich Pte cto Particulars of the early life of Hein- 
we hin 1 get mut we know that he graduated 
- eee. er . 789, ging | read on that occasion 
Seevhagy aan esis on the Flora of Gottingen, re- 
_ __s More particularly to those found in calea- 
elated On. Shortly afterwards he was ap- 
sanaie rofessor of Botany at Rostock ; subse- 
ietercedlones Sn ae Breslau ; but the 
at Berlin. Tie # 90 his scientific life was spent 
poten po na ise Ay i as a physician 
high eiaten pr nt circle o riends, who had a 
name of Link FP skill. Although the 
botany. his ied ss —— ao in the literature of 
his contributions ee a e the highest order, and 
penned scence are not likely to make 
energetic, active impression, Still, he was an 
retentive memory rn with an observant mind, a 
systematic arrand’ hers with considerable power of 
those of eae _ Hence his works, like 
8, have been among the most 


valuable of the contributions to the botany of the 


' useful. 


century in which he lived. Of these, his ‘ Elementa 
Philosophizw Botanice ’ may be quoted as the most 
This work, which was published in 1824, 
has served as the basis of most of our manuals 
and introductions to botany since that period. In 
this work he especially dwelt on the general 
anatomy of plants, and gave a new arrangement of 
the tissues. In order to render it more available for 


| study, he published subsequently a series of plates, 
president of that entitled the Institute, must be | 











under the title ‘leones Anatomico-Botanice,’ con- 
very faithful representations of 
microscopical structure of various parts of the 
plant. The Elements have gone through several 
editions, and, though superseded like most other 
works of the kind by the publication of Schleiden’s 
‘Principles of Scientific Botany,’ may still be con- 
sulted as a faithful mirror of the science as it then 
existed. 

Professor Link devoted considerable time and 
attention to the description of new species of plants, 
most of which he published in a continuation of 
W illdenow’s ‘Species Plantarum.’ In conjunction 
with Count Hoffinansegg, he commenced a Flora 
of Portugal, and he also published a memoir on 
the plants of Greece. Link contributed several 
valuable papers on physiological botany to the 
Transactions of the Natural History Society of 
Berlin; but he has done more service for vegetable 
physiology in his annual reports than in any other 
of his writings. They comprise a summary of all 
that had been published in botany during the year, 
accompanied with many valuable remarks and sound 
criticisms of his own, In these reports he had to 
defend himself and others from the heavy artillery 
directed against them by Schleiden, who, whilst 
claiming for himself a large margin for liberty of 
opinion, is most unscrupulous and pertinaciously 
offensive towards those who differ from him, In 
these literary contests, however, Link showed that 
the experience of above fifty years had not been 
lost upon him, and he was not unfrequently more 
than a match for the vigour and logic of his youth- 
ful and more precipitate adversary. He has now 
gone to his grave, and we doubt not that his talented 
antagonist will be the first to raise a monument 
to his memory. Whatever cegret may be felt at 
Berlin for his decease, or whoever may succeed 
him in his Chair and Directorship, the name 
of Link will always be honourably associated 
with the progress of botany in the iineteenth 
century. Every scientific man may strive with 
advantage to imitate him in his unwearied industry, 
in his tolerance of views opposed to his own, and 
in his willingness to undertake any task, however 
humble, by which he might advance the interests 
of the science to which he had devoted his happily 
prolonged life. 


sisting ot 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 
We have been favoured by Mr. Shillinglaw with 
the following extract from a letter, received by the 
mail of the 20th, from Captain M‘Clure, of H.M.S. 
Investigator, dated Kotzebue Sound, Behring’s 
Straits, 27th July, 1850.“ You will be glad to 
learn, that to this we have been highly favoured, 
carrying a fair wind from Wahoa, which place we 
left on the 4th. We passed the Aleutian Islands 
on the 20th, in 172° 30’ West, and got fairly 
through the Straits to-day, and now consider we are 
upon our ground. The only detriment has been 
very dense fogs, which have rendered the naviga- 
tion of the islands exceedingly nervous work ; but 
as the object to be achieved is of so important a 
nature, all hazards must be run, to carry out the 
intentions of those at home, which have very 
fortunately terminated without accident. We are 
now making the most of our wind, and we hope to 
meet an American whaler, of which, I believe, 
there are a great number fishing this season, and 
to whom we must entrust our last despatches.” 
Captain Collinson, of the Enterprize, has, we learn 
from the same source, been utterly foiled in the 
attempt to enter the ice, and forced to go to Hong 
Kong to winter. We have, however, the gratify- 
ing intelligence, that when he last saw the /nvestt- 
gator, she was off the Seahorse Islands, pushing on 


the | 


| 





i all tothe world. 








between the ice and the shore, and, from the cir- 
cumstance of the former being very high, and the 
consequent probability of its grounding some dis- 
tance from the shore, it was hoped that the ship 
would be able to get so far to the eastward as to 
weather the ice-barrier, and in that case to push 
along to Banks’s Land. Should the gallant ‘ Inves- 


_tigators’ get a chance, we may rest confident on 


their energy. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Jan. 23rd. 
married some 


Lorp Byron’s Countess Guiccioli 
time ago, as is well known, an ex-Peer of France, 
the Marquis de Boissy, and took up her residence 
with him in this city. Since then it has been a 
standing on dit of the literary and fashionable 
salons, that she has not only a mass of the noble 
lord’s love letters, but also several unpublished 
poems by him, of more or less importance ; and that 
it was her intention some day or other to give them 
Recently it was whispered, as a 
great secret, that the Countess had confided one of 
these precious poems to a literary gentleman; and 
you may judge of the anxious desire which every- 
body manifested to read it. To only a favoured 
few, however, was this favour accorded ; and they, 
as a matter of course, had an instantaneous at- 
tack of enthusiastic admiration:—the poem was 
proclaimed maynifigue, sublime, immortel, niajes- 
fucur, grandiose, divine, and thoroughly Byronie, 
On hearing these hyperbolic epithets, people be- 
came more than ever bent on secing the alleged 
production; and they so pestered the fortunate 
possessor of the copy, that he at last consented to 
print it. On Saturday last it saw the light in a 
semi-literary, semi-political journal, called La Se- 
maine; and it is headed with the grave announcc- 
ment, in the biggest of type, that it is “ un poéme 
inedit de Lord Byron.” And what do you think it is 
after all? A mere translation of the Ode on Water- 
loo, which Byron himself took from the French 


“We do not curse thee, Waterloo! 
Though Freedom's blood thy plain bedew !" 


In imitation of the English, certain societies were 
formed here, some years ago, for printing monkish 
manuscripts, quaint old books, provincial legends, 
and other literary treasures buried in publie 
libraries beneath the dust of ages. To these 
associations we are indebted for the production of 
every curious or valuable works; and they will no 
doubt give us many more, though I am sorry to 
say that since the Revolution they are restricted 
by scantiness of funds. The government, on its 
part devotes several hundred pounds yearly, be- 
sides freely giving the use of the presses of the 
Imprimerie Nationale to the same species of publi- 
cation. But all this still leaves a wide field open 
to the enterprise of private individuals; and it is 
highly to the credit of the French to say that there 
are a fair proportion of workers therein, notwith- 
standing there is little fame to be gained, and not 
the ghost of pecuniary profit to be hoped for. Some 
months ago I mentioned what M. Cousin had done, 
at his own expense, for the writings of the Monk 
Abeilard, who was as famous for his learning in 
olden time as in these latter days he has been for 
his melancholy love adventures with the beautiful 
Heloise. More recently I noticed the publication of 
the official records of the examinations and trial of 
Joan d'Arc—the result of which was the proof that 
she was a victim to the inquisition for alleged 
heresy and sorcery, and that the English had 
neither hand nor part in her barbarous murder: 
and now I have to announce that M. F. Genin, 
well known for various excellent publications, and 
especially for sundry very vigorous attacks on the 
order of the Jesuits, has just edited and had pub- 
lished ‘ Le Chanson de Rdénd'—cnb of the most 
renowned, though perhaps now least known poeti- 
cal legends of the middle ages. This work is 
written in quaint old French, not easy to read ; 
but it is full of charming naivetés, of spirited de- 
scriptions of the great deeds of warriors of the 
olden time, and of awe-creating accounts of the 
dark machinations of necromancers, hobgoblins, 
and like spirits of evil. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








You may have read in the newspapers that a M. 
Vattemare has just arrived from the United States 
with 4,000 volumes destined as a present to the 
Library of the Municipality of Paris. You may 
not be aware that for some years past there has 
been a constant exchange of books, maps, and 
engravings, more especially of books, going on 
between France and the United States: the Con- 
gress of Washington, for instance, has sent all its 
records, reports, blue-books, ucts, orders of the 
day, &c. &e.—a whole mountain of ponderous 
tomes—to the National Assembly of France ; and 
the Assembly has returned the compliment by the 
cadeau of all its equally voluminous and equally 
heavy publications. The governments of the two 
countries have, in their turn, exchanged presents 
of the works they have produced ; the public 
libraries have got rid of their duplicate copies in 


a 


the same manner, and New York and Paris have | 


chopped whole tons of municipal lore. 
the States of America have also in their individual 


Many of | 


capacity made cadeaus of works illustrative of | 


their peculiar history or position, and have had 
bales of French books in return. Apart from the 
friendly feeling which this system tends to keep up 
between the two countries, it has the merit of mak- 
ing really useful additions to each other's literary 
stores, and it might be adopted with advantage by 
other nations—particularly by national libraries. 


A few days ago the editor of one of the daily | 


newspapers, the Sidcle, died; and his funeral was 
attended by the editors of and writers in all the 
journals, without any distinction of party, as also 
by a vast number of literary men. 

Of all the strange projects to which the sudden 
discovery of gold in California gave rise, there was 
none perhaps so extravagant as that of Jacques 
Arago. He is stone blind, and has been so for 
years; and yet he placed himself at the head of a 
band of gold seekers, and conducted them to Cali- 
fornia! Recently he returned to Paris, with little 
gold—nay, with none at all: but in his voyage to 
and fro he met with some most extraordinary ad- 


| species is not uncommon. 


ventures, and he is about to communicate them to | 


the public in a volume. He is brother of the Arago 
of the Institute, and is remarkable for his conver- 
sational powers. As an author, too, he has gained 
deserved distinction by sundry romances, nouvelles, 
and dramas; but perhaps his most striking work 
is & narrative of a journey round the world, which, 
in spite of his blindness, he undertook and safely 
accomplished. ‘ 

A week or two back, the editor of one of the 
ultra-democratic journals was condemned by one 
of the courts for having published, in the shape of 
a feuilleton, a series of articles entitled ‘Les Con- 
trastes Sociaux,’ in which the poor were told that 
their poverty is owing to the scandalous injustice 
of the rich, and were otherwise excited to sedition. 
The articles, though bad in spirit, were exceed- 
ingly well written. On this account the public 
prosecutor declared that he would never believe 
that they were the production of the person whose 
name they bore—a M. Gilland, a journeyman lock- 
smith, but pour le quart d’heure representative of the 
people—especially as, he said, this M. Gilland a 
few months ago could not spell correctly ; and he 
insinuated very broadly that Madame George 
Sand was the author, and that she had got 
Gilland to put his name to them, to avoid 
yrosecution. In a letter to the newspapers, 

alame Sand fiercely denies that she had any- 
thing to do with the papers; and after warmly 
complimenting Gilland as the author, she men- 
tions a curious fact, of which, she says, she 
could give numerous proofs, viz., ‘that several 
working men—simple day labourers—who a few 
months since did not know how to spell, now know 
the language so thoroughly as to be capable of 
writing it more elegantly than many persons of 
—s pens.” And she adds, that so far from 


d spelling being a proof of want of capacity, ‘she 
has a letter of Jean Jacques Rousseau, in which 
there are ten faults of spelling in three lines.’ 
Moreover, she assures us, that she herself fre- 


quently makes a lapeus penne for which a school- 
boy would be chastised. = sid 








VARIETIES. 


Sale of Shells.—An interesting collection of shells 
was sold last week by Mr. J. C. Stevens, containing, 
amongst other rarities, some of the original types 
of species described and figured in the ‘ Concho- 
logia Iconica,’ and ‘ Iconographie des Coquilles 
Vivantes.’ They were from the cabinet of Mr. 
A. L. Gubba, a merchant of Havre-de-Grace, and 
comprised some of the choicest specimens that had 
been brought to the hammer since the sale of those 
of Dr. Goodhall, the late Provost of Eton. The 
beautiful genus of Cones excited the principal 
competition. 
named after the late M. Benjamin Delessert, who 


purchased the celebrated Lamarckian collection of | 


the Duc de Rivoli, was knocked down at 7l. 10s. 


Conus Delessertianus, a small shell | 





| 


Only two specimens were hitherto known in this | 


country. <A fine Admiral cone, Conus ammiralis, 


the most richly-coloured specimen we remember to 
have seen, was sold after a spirited competition at 
6/. 17s. 6d.—a high price, considering that the 
Conus Marchionatus, 
of which several specimens were collected during 
the voyages of the Sulphur and Samarang, sold at 
the high price of 6/. 103. Conus thalassiarchus, 
extremely rich in colour, 5/. 15s. An unusually 
fine Conus Malaccanus, 51. Conus floccatus, 31. ; 
and Conus Lorenzianus and granarius, 2l. each. 
Among the cowries a fine Cyprea Madagascariensis 
sold for 2/. 2s., and Cypreea sulcidentata for 11. 10s. 
A fine orange cowry fetched only 4/. This beauti- 
ful species, formerly valued at 25/., is no longer a 
rarity; most collectors now possess it. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale amounted to 490/. 

Geographical Society.—Professor Abich submitted 
the following observations upon the climate of 
the country intervening between the Black and the 


Caspian Seas, which he had examined by command | 


of the Russian government. The mean tempera- 
ture along the shores of the two seas is for the year 
about equal; but the difference of the temperature 
of the seasons is very great. 
latitude as Palermo and Smyrna, with an annual 
temperature of 61° and 63°, has the summer of 
Montpellier, 76°, and the winter of Maestricht and 
Trier, 35°. 
British Isles, 41° and 42°, and the summer of Con- 
stantinople, 72° and 73°. Tiflis, with the winter 
of Padua, 37°, has the summer of Madrid and 
Naples, 74°. The extremes of Asiatic climate are 
found on the voleanie highlands of Armenia. At 
Erivan (3,900 Paris feet), the lowest temperature 
in January 1844, was 24°, the highest, in May 
1845, was 97°. The mean winter temperature on 
the plain of Araxes, at the foot of Ararat (2,400 
feet), was in 1849 that of Prague, 31°, while the 
mean summer heat was that of Messina and St. 
Croix de Teneriffe, 77°. At times, the winter in 
some parts is that of North Cape, 24°, but in 
Nachitohevan, on the south of the Araxes plain, 
the heat in 1849 was that of Naples, 78°. In the 
same year at Alexandropol (4,500 feet), the mean 
temperature was that of St. Lawrence on Lake 
Ontario, having a winter average of 19° and a 
summer one of 66°, the lowest being 32°, and the 
yearly mean 44°. At Schuscha, on the 8.E. slope 
of the Inferior Caucasus (3.680 Paris feet), the 
winter was about that of Geneva, 39°, and the 
summer that of Brussels, 65°. This mild winter so 
contrasted with that at Alexandropol, was ascribed 
by the Professor to the constant evolution of latent 
caloric, accompanying the condensation of the 
vapours propelled by the prevailing S.E. winds in 
the higher atmosphere. 

The Fire Annihilator.—Last week there was an- 


other exhibition of Phillip’s Fire Annihilator, at | 


the London Gas Works, Vauxhall Bridge. A three- 
storied building was constructed of wood, and nearly 
filled with planks and shavings covered with tar 
and turpentine. This was ignited, and the flames 
roared forth from every window in great fury, when 
the patent machine was brought into action, and 
the fire was extinguished in a few minutes. When 
we recollect that it is now more than twelve years 
since we heard Mr. Phillip’s lecture on this subject, 
atid saw his experiments, at the Adelaide Gallery, 


Lenkoran, in the same | 


(Jan. 25 


— 





——— 
that he has been year after year repeating his 
exhibitions of the power of his invention, and that 
it formed the subject of a lecture at the Roya] 


Institution, thus bringing it before every class of 


the public, it appears either as if there were some 


fallacy in the results of the experiments, or as jf 


the public, particularly that portion who are most 
interested—the fire insurance companies,—1must be 
exceedingly neglectful, if not blind, to its merits, 
Without entering into details, we may briefly state 
that the machine consists of a case containing g 
composition, which may be regarded as a sort of 


gunpowder, enclosed in another case, a quantity of 


water being placed between them. The combustible 


mass being ignited, all the gasses, the products of 


combustion, are poured forth, combined with steam, 
which is generated by the heat of the burning mass 
in the interior. Thus a large volume of vapour, 
containing gases which have a deadening effect on 
combustion, is poured on the fire we desire to ex- 
tinguish. Water produces no effect on flame, 
whereas the vapour generated in Mr. Phillip’s 
machine immediately subdues it ; but although this 
vapour engine subdues flame, it is nearly powerless 
when employed upon a mass of solid matter ina 
state of intense combustion, and hence the reason 


why water is to be used, as Mr. Phillip’s himself 


states, after the flames have been checked. In the 
experiment tried last week only the flames of tar 
and turpentine were acted on. Now, we desire to 
witness, on some open space, the experiment fairly 
tried upon a house of wood and brick, without any 
volatile inflammable materials, since we believe 
this to be the only means of testing the value of the 
annihilator. 

Theory of Actinism.—It was announced, about 
twelve months since, that M. Edmond Beequerel 
had obtained on a Daguerreotype plate prepared 
by a process discovered by him, the spectral image 


in colours, with the usual elongation of chemical 


action beyond the chromatic picture. We now 
hear that by another process he has obtained the 
prismatic spectrum in very distinct colours, the 
chemical action being confined entirely to the chro- 


'matic image, which is beautifully marked with 


In Colchis we find the winter of the | 








ee 





Fraunhoffer’s dark lines. Should this prove to be 
correct, it will go far towards determining the ques- 
tion, whether the light and the chemical agency ol 
the solar rays are identical ov not. oe 

Johannes Von Muller.-—The King of Bavaria} 
about to cause a monument to be erected to the 
memory of the celebrated Swiss historian, Johannes 
Von Muller, who died the 29th May, 150%, aged 
fifty-seven, and was buried at Cassel. The well: 
known painter, Overbeck, has made the design ° 
the monument. 

The Italian Press.—The government of Tuscany 
has just decreed the suspension for a mouth of the 
daily newspapers, the Constitutionazle and the 
Statuto of Florence, for having ‘criticised the 
regulations of the government relative t? the 
managers and actors of theatres!” 

Owen's College, Manchester.— Mr. Williamson has 
been appointed to the chair of Natural History. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

_ Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(Memoranda on —, 
Kong.—Capt. Owen Stanley, R.N., on the Louisiade Are . 
pelago.)—Entomological, 8 p.m.—British Architects, > ae 

Tuesday.— Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p-m.—©'™” 
Engineers. 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries 8 p.m. je 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Professor Bram 
on Peat and its Products.) 

Saturday.— Asiatic, 2 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m. 

—— 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All Communications intended for the Literary com 
should be addressed, not personally, but to the yer 
only, care of Messrs. Reeve and Benham, 5, Henrie 
Street, Covent Garden. 

V.B., who “confesses to never having before ™ “ 
the word skimble-skamble (used on the |ith instant by is 
Paris correspondent) in all his literary researc po 
referred to Shakespear’s King Henry 1V., Part 1. aa 
Scene I.,—and to Johnson’s Dictionary. 
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MR. GEORGE BORROW’S NEW WORK. 


On SATURDAY NEXT, with Portrait of the Author, 3 vols. post 8vo, 30s. 


LAVENGRO; 
THE SCHOLAR, THE GIPSY, AND THE PRIEST. 
BY GEORGE BORROW, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE BIBLE IN SPAIN,’ 


’ 


‘““THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN,” ETC. 





— 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW MONTHLY WORK, 


By the AUTHOR of the “GREATEST PLAGUE of LIFE.” 


On February 1st, will be published, No. Se price One Sh illing, 


1851 


OR, THE 


ADVENTURES OF MR. & MRS. SANDBOYS, 
THEIR SON AND DAUGHTER, 


WHO CAME UP TO TOWN 


TO “ENJOY THEMSELVES,” AND SEE 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 
BY HENRY MAYHEW & GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


“TI kest off my clogs, hung kelt ¢woat on a pin, 
And trudg’d up t’ Lunnon thro’ thick and thro’ thin ; 
And hearing t’ fiddlers—guid fwoks—I've mecade free 
To thrust mysel in your divarshon to see.’—CUMBERLAND Sona, 


*,.* As the SANDRoys are a remarkably quiet family, whose lives have hitherto been passed in a remote part of the 
country, it is hoped that every attention will be paid to them, and that they will meet with an agreeable reception on 
this their first visit to the Metropolis, whither they are wending, with “ALL THE WORLD AND His WIFE,” to see the 


Bee-hive Show. 





LONDON: 


DAVID BOGUE, 86, 


FLEET STREET. 





Now ready, MR. DOD’S PEERAGE, &c. 








New Edition for 1851, thoroughly revised, with many New Articles and important Additions, 


THE 


PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &. 


FOR 1851 (Eleventh Year). 
BY CHARLES R. DOD, Esq., Author of “ The Parliamentary Companion,” &c. 


F cap. 8vo, handsomely bound (by Westleys and Co.) in cloth, and gilt, price 10s, 6d. 


WHITTAKER AND CO., AVE MARIA LANE. 





GERMAN ELEMENTARY WORKS, PUBLISHED BY 

- WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 
\\ ILLIAMSS GERMAN and ENGLISH 
CON VERSATIONS, and ELEMENTARY PHRASES. 
Nth enlarged edition, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
-” A sale of 34,000 copies of this eminently practical book, tes- 


tifles sufficiently to its excellency. 
LAURENT’S (Dr. J. C. M.) PRACTICAL 


G , , ‘ AP _ iti i i 

ZEEMAN GRAMMAR, for Schools and Self-tuition, including 
pi 

Nouns and V¢ rbs, wi 

Cloth, 6s 


a APEL'S GERMAN GRAMMAR, on Dr. Becker's 


greats; oe the use of Schools and Self-tuition. 
ereatly enlarged and improved. 8vo, cloth. 1851. 


N.B. It is 


th numerous Quotations. 1 thick vol. 12mo, 


3rd edition, 
ws. Gd. 


necessary 


THirp Epittos, wir rE E RCISES . 
BECK H THE Exercise 1851. 


: Shortly. | 
! y to be particular in ordering to specify THe | 


‘us EXERCISES, and a GRAMMATICAL DICTIONARY of | 


ER’'S (Dr. K. F.) GRAMMAR of the | 


GERMAN ] ANGUAGE ae 
.% ie *U AGE. 2nd edition, greatly i re 
by B arene aa , greatly improved. 

Y BERNH. BEC KER. Cloth boards, 6s. ’ : 


SECOND STEREOTYPE EDITION, ENTIRELY 


SCHNEIDER'S pen tad a 7 
DICTIONARY for Rcmauerene an and ENGLISH 


ak rs and Studentsa, compiled with aspecial 
regan! to Pp ried ,compiled with aspecia 
price Te Gd ronunciation. Square 8vo, strongly whole bound, 
“en The “eb » . . . . 
a consid: A ng: popularity of this Dictionary will be increased by 
PLORALS, and eae meet in this new edition. All Genrrives, 
; +a I 2 GULARITIES, have bee lded 
SCH ped r vi en added throughout. 
ILLER’S W ILHELM TELL. The Ger- 
nterlinear Translation, Grammatical and His- 
an Introduction, containing the Elements of 


Edited 


man Text with an I 
} rical Notes, and 
*7man Grammar. Hy J I 1N 
Ger - By L. BRAUNFELS ’» WHITE, $y 
Ww tiaras x lander, 1847. oe on a See sch 
silos & re > : 
“orgate, Importers of German Books, 14, Henrictta 
—————______ Street, Covent Garden 
Siete COLTON'’S LAGON 
mplete in One re . » AP. cogs -%. 
me \V volume New Edition, in crown Svo, reduced to 
+ , bound in cloth 
b N: 6 +r + iy yr 
gwd ree MANY THINGS IN FEW 
‘OLTON, Ay agin to those who Think. By the Rey. C. 
London William T I ellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
“se & Co., 55, Queen Street, Cheapside, 











A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Next week will be published, 

i ie FORESTER. Planting, Rearing, and 
- Management of Forest Trees, the Cutting and Preparation 
of Wood for Sale, with an improved process for Transplantation of 
Trees of Large Size. Second Edition. By JAMES BROWN, 
Forester, Arniston. In One large Volume vo, illustrated with 
upwards of One Hundred and Twenty Engravings on Wood. 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


an A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
| IFE IN THE FAR WEST. ByG. F. Ruxton, 

4 Fsq., Author of “ Travels in Mexico.” Second Edition. 
Foolscaup 8vo, price 4s. cloth 


* One of the most daring of modern travellers. ....... A volume 
fuller of excitement is seldom submitted to the public.’— 
Athenaum. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY 
V ASARI’S LIVES of the most celebrated 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS, translated 
by Mrs. FOSTER. Vol. 2. Price 3s. 6d 
Of this work the Westminster and Foreign Quarterly says, “ The 
enthralling Biographies of Vasari—biographies which from their 
peculiar diversity and fascination caused the late unfortunate 
Haydon to exclaim with enthusiasm, ‘If I were confined to three 
books, in a desert island, | would certainly choose the Bible, 
Shakespere, and Vasari.’ "’ 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


\ THITE’S SELBORNE, with Notes by SIR 
WM. JARDINE and others, edited by ED. JESSE, Esq., 
illustrated by 40 highly-finished wood engravings. Price 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


ROHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY POR FEBRUARY. 
C ZESAR, complete, with the Alexandrian, 
African, and Spanish Wars, literally translated, and accom- 
panied by Notes and a very copious Index. Price 5s. 
Henrv G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


This day is published, feap. Svo, cloth, price 6s, 
(TRADITIONS OF TUSCANY; in Verse. 
By Mrs. DAVID OGILVY, Author of ** A Book of Highland 
Minstrelsy."’ 
London: T. Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


























Just published, in One Volume, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


COMPENDIUM of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 

4 from the Creation to the Present Time. Translated from 
the Twenty-fourth Edition of the German Original. By CHARLES 
THEOMARTYR STAFFORD. 

* An admirable specimen of what a Compendium should be."'— 
Journal of Edueation 

* We think Mr. Stafferd's Compendium will be found useful to 
the student from the admirable manner in which it is arranged.” 
~—Sunday Times 

“To the thousands anxious for knowledge, whose hours of 
research are limited, the book will be invaluable. ‘To teachers it 
would be an admirable auxiliary. An hour's perusal of this work 
will impart the knowledge contained in volumes, of what men 
were and did, and of those great events by which nations have 
been brought into their present individual and relative con 
ditions.’'—Christian Times 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 





HORNSEY'S WORKS. 
Twentieth Edition, carefully revised and improved, 12mo, price 2s. 
Ts PRONOUNCING EXPOSITOR; or, a 
New Spelling Book; in which the divisible words are divided 
agreeably to the plan recommended by Drs. Lowth and Ash, and 
pronounced and explained according to the best and most recent 
authorities. Ky JOHN HORNSEY, 
Ry the same Author, 


THE CHILD'S MONITOR, 
THE BOOK OF 


ls. 6d 
ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. 


London 


12mo, 4s. 


MONOSYLLABLES. 18mo, 


18mo, Is. 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 








SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER.—EDITED BY 
THOMAS BOURN 

@XERCISES ON THE GLOBES AND MAPS. 

4 With Questions for Examination, and an Appendix, by which 


the Constellations may be easily known Fifteenth Edition, 
12mo, 6s. bd 


A KEY to the EXERCISES on the GLOBES, 


2s. 6d. sowed. 


CHRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 


TORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 
tion. 7s. 6d. bd. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


Edition, with Additions by GEORGE FROST 


ITIS- 


Twelfth Bai 


Thirteenth 
1l2mo, 6s. bd. 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in ENGLISII 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 4s. bd 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the NEW 
TESTAMENT, describing the Principal Places in Judma, and 
those visited by St. Paul; and narrating the most important Occur 
rences recorded in the Evangelical Histories. With Maps. Sixth 
Edition. l2mo, 5s. 6d. bd. 


ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. Twenty-fourth 
Fditio d 
icacillie London: Sold by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 





POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY 
Twenty-sixth Edition, square 18mo, uniform with Graglia's Italian 
and Rabenhorst's German Dictionaries, 5s. 6d. bound, 

TUGENT'S POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE 
A FRENCHLE and ENGLISH atid ENGLISH and FRENCH 
LANGUAGES. Carefully revised and arranged by J.C. TARVER, 
French Master at Eton College. 

Also, the Twenty seventh Edition, square 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown,and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard 
and Son; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Cowie and Co.; 
Dulau and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; Smith, 
Elder, and Co.; B. Fellowes; Houlston and Stoneman; J. Van 
Voorst; C. Dolman; G. Routledge; H. Washbourne; C. H. Law; 
and C. Adeney. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. Cambridge: J. 
Deighton. 





SANDHURST COLLEGE FRENCH GRAMMAR 
AND READING BOOK. 
Nearly ready, in 12mo, 


\ THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
i GRAMMAR of the FRENCH TONGUE, By G. CAMBTER, 
tachelor of Arts in the University of France ; Professor of French 
at the Royal Military College ; and Examiner of Candidates for 
Commissions in Her Majesty's Service. 
by the same Author, 


RECUEIL en PROSE ct en VERS de Morceanx 
tirés des meillcurs Auteurs Francais 
*," These two works have been prepared by authority for the 
use of the Senior and Junior Departments of the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and sanctioned by the Board of Examiners of 
Candidates for Commissions in Her Majesty's Service. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW EDITION OF THE REV. T. H. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION 
TO THE SCRIPTURES 
In 5 vols. &vo, with numerous Maps and Facsimiles, price Three 
Guineas, cloth ; or £5 bound in calf, by Hayday. 


N INTRODUCTION tothe CRITICAL STUDY 
f and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By 
THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Ninth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 

“ There is scarcely a question relating to the study of the Holy 
Scriptures which is not here discussed in an able and satisfactory 
manner. As long as a taste for sound biblical literature shall be 
cherished, this work will secure for its au'hor the highest esteem 
and grateful respect."'—Williama’s Christian Reader. 

“It is needless that we should say anything to commend such a 
publication. It is one of the first books which should be secured 
by the young Minister; and the intelligent and reading of every 
class, ministers and laymen, will find ample reward in the perusal 
of its richly-stored pages ''—Eclectic Review. 


By the same Author, new edition, 12mo, 9s. 
A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of the BIBLE. 
Iwndon. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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THE ONLY LIBRARY EDITION. 
A New Fadition, in 10 vols. 8vo, price £4 cloth, 


YO AND SMOLLETT’S HISTORY OF 
' ENGLAND. 

London: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard and 
Son; 8. Bagster and Son; F. and J. Rivington; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; W. H. Allen and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.: KB Hodgson; Bigg and Son; T. Bumpus; J. Dowding; J 
Bain; Smith, Elder, and Co.; J. Capes and Son; R. Mackie; H. 
Washbourne: J. Hearne; W. Pickering; H. G. Bohn; W. Morri 
eon: T and W. Boone; Bickers and Bush; Sotheran and Co. ; J 
Snow: L. Booth; W. White; G. Willis; Waller and Son; M 
Coomes; and Tegg and Co ! and J. Robinson 


Live rpoot G 
Cambridge: J. Deighton; and Macmillan and Co. Oxford: J. H 
Varker 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.—NEW EDITION 


Just published, 4 vols. §vo, price 48s. cloth, a New Edition, 
revised and continued to the present time, of 


\ OSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
4 Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by 


JAMES MURDOCK, D.D. Edited, with Additions, by HENRY 


SOAMES, M.A., Rector of Stapleford-Tawney, Essex. New 
FAlition ‘ ‘ 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin 


and Co.; FP. and J. Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; Smith, Elder, 
and Co.; T. Hatchard; T. Bumpus; Capes and Son; E. Hodgson ; 
Houlston and Co.; H. Washbourne ; Cowie and Co.; Nisbet and Co. ; 
H.G. Bohn; T. and W. Boone; Bigg and Son; J. Bain; S. Bagster 
and Sons; Stevens and Norton; Bickers and Bush; W.J. Cleaver; 
W. Whit G. Willis; J. Green: G. Routledge ; J. Snow. J. Cor 
nish. Oxford: J. H. Parker 
ROCHEPOUCAULD'S MAXIMS.—NEW EDITION 
Just published, in feap. &vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 

\ ORAL REFLECTIONS, SENTENCES, AND 
4 MANIMS OF FRANCIS DUC DE LA ROCHEFOLCAULD 
Newly translated from the French. With an Introduction and 
Notes 

“ This is by far the best and most complete translation we have 
seen of this famous book. The account of the au hor is written 
witha perception of the meaning of his philosophy 
means « m among the critics of Rochefoucauld 
ire reall telligent iNustrations of the text 
editing has been manifestly a labour of love 
addition to books that were really wanted 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, 


not by any 

and the notes 
The transiation and 

, and the resultis an 

— Examiner 

and Longmans 


FIPTH EDITION 
In 18mo, price 2s., the Fifth Edition of 
‘(PRIVATE PRAYERS. Compiled by Watrer 
FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Vicar of Leeds 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place 
Also, by the same Editor. uniformly printed, 
A BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER. Containing 


Bishop Doane'’s Address on Family Wors! ip Fifth Edition 2s 





ARNOLIVS NEW CLASSICAL ATLAS 
In §vo, price 7s. 6d. ‘containing 15 Maps, coloured in outline), 
. aren . corre one ’ ° 

FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS ; intended asa 
4 Companion to the “ Historia Antigua: Epitome Edited 
by the Rey. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of 

Lyndon, and tate Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridygs 
These Maps are executed with great accuracy, and apparently 
quite free from that indistinctness and disproportion which are the 
great faults of all our small maps. We think Mr. Arnold success 


ful here as 
as it should b 


iways: and he has dons 
, an additional ind 


HRivingtons, St. Paul's Chur 


nicer we 
it for work 


h Yard, 


graphy, 
—Guardian 


ind Watcrloo Place 


his part to: 
nt 


NEW WORK ON MODERN GROGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 
BY ARNOLD AND PAUI 


In l2meo, price 4s. 6d 


| ANDBOOK OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 


aml HISTORY Translated from the German of Pl 1Z, by 
the Rev. R. B. PAUL, M.A., and edited by the Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A 
This Volume completes the Series of Prafessor Pitz’s H ndbooks 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place 
Of whom may he had, (lately published.) by the same Editors. 
1, HANDBOOK of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY. 6s. 6d 
2. HANDBOOK OF 
GRAPHY and HISTORY. 4s. 4d 


MEDLEVAL GEO. 


THE GREEK DRAMA 
In 12mo, price 4s. (with a Plan of a Greek Theatr 
. . . = ’ eee — 
‘| HE ATHENIAN STAGE, a Handbook for 
Students. From the German of WITZ( HEL, by the Rey 
KR. B. PAUL, M.A. ; and edited by the Re :. TOK ARNOLD arth 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College Cambrid re 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Wats rloo Place all 
of whom may be had, by the same Editors 
1. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES 
3s. Gl oF 


2. HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Qs. 6d 
3. HANDBOOK 


Os 


of GREEK SYNONYMES. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 
Te dire - — ; > . 
In February, ; ice Ss. wil ‘ a Portrait of Robert Stephenson, 
Inventor of the R uilway Tubular Bridge. 


YEAR Be MOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND | 


ART POR 1851: exhibiting the most umpertant Discoveries 
and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of Science and 
the Arts. By JOHN TIMES, Editor of the ‘ Arcana of Science 

David Boguc, Pleet Street 





NEW PERIODICAL INTENDED FOR CHURCHMEN 3 
FAMILY READING 

% . > - Na . 
‘| HE MONTHLY PACKET OF 
READINGS, for Younger Members of the 

No. 1 is mow ready, in feap. Svo. Price 6d 


EVENING 
English Church 


~arker, 


on. J. and C Mogley, 6, Paternoster Row a ee 
Usiord; and 377, Strand. 





| Longmans, Paternoster Row 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


ON THE 
SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





()UTLINES of the HISTORY of the BRITISH 


= CHURCH. Fifth Edition, Is. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of FRANCE, 
By O. COCKAYNE, M.A., one of the Masters of King’s College. 
Second Edition, with Additions, ls. 3d. 


HANDBOOK of BIBLE GEOGRAPHY. 
Twelve Maps. Third Edition, 2s 

BIBLE MAPS; an Historical and Descriptive 
With Copious Index. By W. 


With 


Atlas of Scripture Geography. 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 7s. 6d. 


BIBLE MAPS for SCHOOLS. | Is. 6d. 

EASY LESSONS on CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
Eleventh Edition, enlarged, 6d. 

EASY LESSONS on 
Edition, Is. 6d. 


THE HOUSE I LIVE IN: or, Illustrations of 


of the Human Body. With Wood- 


REASONING, — Sixth 


the Structure and Functions 
Sixth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


POPULAR POEMS for YOUNG PERSONS. 
Selected by ELIZABETH PARKER. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 
CIVIL HISTORY of the JEWS. By 0. 


COCKAYNE, M.A., of King’s College. With Maps. Second Edition, 
is. 6d 


STUDENT'S 


TORY. By Dr. W 


cuts. 


MANUAL of 
COOKE TAYLOR. 

STUDENT'S MANUAL 
TORY. By Dr. W. COOKE TAYLOR. Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By T. G. HAtt, 


M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College. Third and 
Cheaper Edition, 5s 


FIGURES of EUCLID; with Questions and 
By Rey. J. EDWARDs, King’s College. 


ANCIENT HIS- 


Fifth Edition, 10s. 6d. 


of MODERN HIS- 


Geometrical Exercises 
Fourth Edition, 3s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. 
With One Hundred and Forty-three Woodcuts. Third and Cheaper 


Edition, 2s 
USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the PRODUC- 
TION of FOOD. With Woodcuts. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 
USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the PRODUC- 
TION of CLOTHING. With Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 
USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the 
STRUCTION of DWELLING HOUSES. 
LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, delivered at 


King’s Collegs By H. MOSELEY, M.A., F.R.S., one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. Third Edition, 5s. 6d. 


CON- 


With Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





On Tuesday, 2Ist January, will be published, 


| t ISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR JUNIOR 
CLASSES. With Questions for Examination at the end of 
each Chapter. Edited by Dr. WHITE, Author of “ The Elements 
of Universal History,’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 190 pages, 1s. 6d. strongly 
bound 
Dr. W hite’s other School Histories, with Question for Examination 
FRANCE. 12mo, 389 pages, 3s. 6d. 

[Just published. 


GREAT BRITAIN IRELAND. 
483 pages, 3s. 6d 


SCOTLAND 


pages, ls. 6d 


AND 12mo, 


FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 160 


Edinburgh: Oliver € Boyd; London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 
[HE FIRST PART of the Fourth Volume of the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY is 
ready for delivery at the Office, 11, Hanover Square,and at Messrs. 
Price 12s. 6d. It contains—Pro- 
fessor OWEN, F.R.S., “on the Dinornis.” Part 4. Professor 


VAN DER HOERVEN “on the Animal of Nautilus Pompilius,”’ 
with Eight Plates 


THE PROCEEDINGS of the Zoological Society 


for 1848 are illustrated with 23 plates. 


THE PROCEEDINGS for 1849 are illustrated 


With 26 plates. Price 27s. 6d. each in cloth boards. 


THE PROCEEDINGS for 1850 will be ready in 


} February, and wiil contain nearly 40 plates. 
| ) 









Now ready, small §vo, cloth, price 5s. 


4 CROSS THE ATLANTIC. By the Author of 
_ “ Sketches of Cantahs.”’ 

The Author. of these Sketches was already favourably known 
to our readers. His present book will increase his reputation. 
The style is gossipy and agreeable. —points of manner are seized 
with a gusto which often reminds us ef the older race of novelists 
aa Pleasantry is always genial and good-humoured.”"— 


“ The Author designed ‘ Across the Atlantic’ for a ‘li ork :" 
and such it is, and good of its kind His style is ah oken 
to the sort of composition he has chosen ; it is lively and pointed 
with a dash of satire and a good deal a1 pleasantry. “—Spectator . 

London; Earle, 67, Castle Street, Oxford Street. 








ili as 
Pue NORTH BRITISH  REVipy 
No. XXVIII. ’ 
CONTENTS 

. BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL 
TIANITY. 

. ROME AND THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 

. PHILIP DODDRIDGE. 

. LITERATURE AND THE LABOUR Qt ESTION—ALtoy 
LOCKE AND THE MORNING CHRONICLE LETTER. 


Feskvuary. 


at 


ETHICS AND CHR 


we Oe lo 


5. NEANDER. 

6. GOLD MINES 

7. REMAINS OF ARTHUR H. HALLAM 

& THE SOCIAL POSTTION OF WOMAN 

9. SIRCHARLES LYELL’S TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERY 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, ang 


Dublin: J. M‘Glashan 





ie 
WLIZA COOK’S JOURNAL, Parr 21, Fo 
4 February 1, contains :—Prosperity ; Auld Hansel Mondsy 
Abbey Life in Old England; Associative Efforts of Working Mer 
Management, a Social Sketch ; Lights and Shades of Military Lis 
A Walk up the Rhine; The Soldier's Ransom ; Associated Homa 
The Watcher; Biographic Sketch of the Rev. Charles Wolfe. : 
Love Tale ; Little Things ; Spanish and English ; Fidgetty People 
A Modern Novel ; The Cloud and the Sunbeam ; The Ear! of Carli 
and the United States ; Seventeen Poems by the Editor: Diamoy 
Dust; and various short articles. 
J. O. Clarke, 3, Raquet Court, Fleet Street 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ON THE LEADER 

(THE LEADER of Saturday, January 25th, co 
tuins THORNTON HUNT'S reply to the article on ALTON 
LOCKE and the LEADER, 48 Exponents of English Socialism, 2 

the last number of the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Published by Joseph Clayton, Jun., 265, Strand. Price 6d 
Waa TEGG and Co. respectfully an 
nounce that their RETAIL CATALOGL E of STANDARI 
WORKS in every Department of Literature is now completed 
and may be had Gratis, on application, or forwarded by post, free 

London. 85, Queen Strect, Cheapside 








Gratis by post, 1 Stamp, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


SECOND-HAND CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN SCIENTIFI 
BOOKS 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 


@XHIBITION OFFICIAL CATAL( \GUES, 
A4 ADVERTISEMENTS are now being received for the Firs 
Edition of a Quarter of a Million of the Small Catalogue, also for 
the Ulustrated, and German, and French Catalogues. 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
CLOWES AND SONS, Printers 
Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars 








NEW WORKS BY F. SOMNER MERRYWEATHER 
Svo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d : 
({LIMMERINGS IN THE DARK ; or, Light 
X and Shadows of the Olden Time. 
“The book is pleasantly written.’’—Spectator. ; 
“The volume before us offers valuable assistance it enables 
the general reader to form for himself some clear picture of the 
men and women of the ancient world as they fought, as they 
feasted, as they prayed.’'—Athenaeum, 
12mo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d 
y,Y + ,. revert . hb Pal - 
LIVES AND ANECDOTES OF MISERS; 0, 
the Passion of Avarice. Displayed in the Parsimonious Habits, 
Unaccountable Lives, and Remarkable Deaths of the most cet 
brated Misers of all ages. 
8vo, cloth extra, price 5s : 
T y Y > a .) 
BIBLIOMANIA,:; or, the Love of Books 1n the 
Dark Ages: with Sketches of Bookworms, Scribes, Bible Studess, 
and Iluminators, from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the introdwe 
tion of Printing into England. : = 
‘*Mr. Merryweather’s book treats of every subject spoon rt 
with the bibliography.of the Middle Ages in this country, and wi 
praiseworthy zeal he has raked up much curious and entertalll 
information.’’—Literary Gazette. ; _ 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Court, and all Bookselle 
ona 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 5V0, ; 
VUGENIE, THE YOUNG LAUNDRESS 0 
= | THE BASTILLE. By MARIN DE LA VOYE. 
In the press, in 2 vols. post 8vo, xD 
MUSGRAVE. A STORY OF GILSLAS 
SPA; and other Tales. By Mrs. GORDON, Author of “ Kings 
connell,”’ &e. 
London: Hope & Co. Publishers, 
16, Great Marlborough Street 


“ Statesman's Portfolio Office, 





* ncesencinmncininae me 

WAR BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND MENXIW. 

In large folio, price £8 8s. BS 

HE WAR BETWEEN THE UNITED STATE 

AND MEXICO ILLUSTRATED: embracing Pict 

Drawings of all the Principal Contlicts. By CARL N EBEL ALI, 
a Description of each Battle, by GEORGE WILKINS KEND’ 

Author of “ The Texian Santa-Fe Expedition,’ &c. 

This magnificent Work, which has been long in prog 
tains Twelve large Plates, beautifully coloured, with de 
Letter-press, &c. 

The only Copies for Sale in this Country have bee 
Mr. MILLER, 26, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ress, CoB: 
sscriptive 
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CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF MR. AINSWORTH’S be ™ 
N OTICE.—Several of the earlier Works Mt 
+ recently published Edition of Mr. Ainsworth’s ed copie 
Tales being entirely out of print, although many thousane © 


. rs Pig + snead i nifor® 
were issued, a New Edition of the whole Series, printed in ® 


legible type, and adapted for Railway reading, has been © 
menced. 1 each is 


The Series will consist of Twelve Volumes, price Is. 6d b= ise 
boards, or 2s. cloth. A Volume will be issued on or about ™ 
of each consecutive month. 
Now ready, 
y ’T - a i , 
WINDSOR CASTLE | 
*.* ROOKWOOD, New and Improved Edition, will be publis! 
on the 15th of February. — _ 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, and at all Railway. Sum 
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UNIVERSITY HALL. 
+—ARTHUR HUGH CL OUGH, Esq., M.A 
and Literature in University College 
and late and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford 
RETARY.—Rev. D. DAVISON, M.A. 
THEOLOGICAI LECTURES FOR STUDENTS OF UNIVER 

ry COLLEGE, LONDON, AND OTHERS 


. , cou RSE OF SIXTEEN LECTURES, on 
y I 


~ 


aap rlish Language , Lon 


don Fellow 


How ARY SI 


he CONNECTION OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND RE 
LIGION, as shown in “the Dependence of the Phenomena of thi 
Material Universe on the constantly operating will of the Deity, 
“)) be delivered during the present Term, in Universiry Hatt, 
Gordon Square, London, by WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M_.D., 
PRS., F.G.S., &., Examiner in Physiology in the University of 


jondon, and Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in University 


r ege, London 
rhese Lectures will commence on Fripay 
uary, at Half-past Seven o'clock, and will ! 
hour on every succeeding Turspay and Frivay, 
I spay, the 25th of March, 1851. 
Fee for the Course—One Guinea 
The Syllabus of the Lectures, and Tickets of Admission, may be 
ined on application to the Paincirar, at the Hall, or to the 
| rerany, at 16, Frederick Street, Gray’s-inn Road 
University Hall, Gordon Square, D. DAVISON, 
London, 16th Jan. 1851 Hon. Sec. 


COLLEGE 


EVENING, the 31st of 
continued at the 
concluding 


LRY SI 





R' NY AL OF CHEMISTRY, Oxford 


Street, London.—The PRACTICAL COURSE OF INSTRU¢ 
PION in this Institution is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOF 
{ANN and Assistants The SUMMER SESSION will COM 
MEN( b on MONDAY, the 10th of March next, and end on 


, the 26th of July, 1851 
Tl I} E t wr Students working every dav during the sessi 
four days in the 


mis£l5 0 
week is 12 0 


a three days in the week - . LO 
two daysinthe week is... 8 0 
7 r) one day in the week is ° P 50 

Hours of Attendance from Nine to Five 





Further particulars may be obtained on appHCation a at the College 


MINERALOGY. KING'S 





Ges 


COLLEGE, LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., 
will commen the Second Part of his Course, consisting of TEN 
Lectures on MINE RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of 


GEOLOGY. ant 
ARTS. Thi 


of the Appli 
‘ aeenen will be 


ation of Mineral Substances in the 
illustrated by an extensive collection 
if Specimens, and will beginon Wednesday the 29th inst., at Nine 
o'clock a.m. Fee, One Guinea. 

5, 1851 R. W 


pou RIST’S GALLERY. 


toom, Haymarket, 


January 2 JELYP, D.D., Principal 





Her Majesty's Concert 
will open early in February, with the 
First Representation of Mr. Charles Marshall's GREAT MOVING 
DIORAMA, illustrating the grand Routes of a TOUR THROUGH 
EUROPE, commencing with the Departure of the John Bull 
steamer from the Tower of LONDON for HAMBU RGH—ROUTE 
PHROUGH GERMANY, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and down the 
lanube to Constantinople—ROUTE 


THROUGH ITALY, Passes 
of the Alps through Switzerland to Geneva—ROUTE DOWN 
PHE RHINE, TO COLOGNE AND HOME 

The Diorama will be accompanied by a Descriptive Lecture, and 


Musi 


appropriate 





[HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoolo- 





il Society by H.If. the Viceroy of E sypt, is ENHITBITED 
their Gardens, in the Regent’s Park, from 11 to 4 0’Clock 
Visitors desirous of seeing the animal in the water are recom 
mended to go early. Admission, Is.: on Mondays, 6d 
T= LIVERP¢ OL peer Lc ON NDON *F IRE id 
; IFE INSURANCE COMPANY established in 1836 
Sapo wert d by Acts of Parliament. Orricrs—8 and 10, WATER 
STREET » LIVERPOOL; 20 and 21, POULTRY ; and 28, REGENT 
STREET, LONDON 
sir 7 nee _ TRUSTEES 
ir Thomas Bernard Birch, Adam Hodgson, Esq 
Bart., M.P. } Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq 
DIRECTORS - LIVERPOOL 
Chairman—W tcttam Nico, Esq. 
_Deputy-Chairmen—Josrru C. Ewart, E sq.; Josern Horney, Esq. 
= mas B rocklebank, Esq. | George H. Lawrence, Esq 
bd. rom Di xon, Esq. Harold Littledale, Esq. 
~ iam Earle, Esq John Marriott, Esq. 
Steuart Gladstone Esq. 1 Edward Moon, Esq. 
rE Grant, Esq } Lewis Mozley, Esq 
R o oe iy wood, Esq. | Joseph Shipley, Esq 
rs ‘ Rein, Esq. | H. Stolterfoht, Esq 
forge Holt, Esq ; John Swainson, Esq 
evan Hore, Esq. 
Secretary—Switton Boult, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Chairman—Wittias Ew ART, Esq., M.P. 
Sir WP oa Chairnen~tis RGE Frep. Youna, Esq. 
- 2 De Bathe, Bart | Hon. F. Ponsonby. 
(vam Brown, Esq., M.P | John Ranking, Esq 
w Forster, Esq., M.P. J. M. Rosseter, Esq 
n Harrison, Esq. Teulon, Esq. 


i : Seymour 

Ross D a 2) Sq. Swinton Boult, Esq., 
ingles, Esq., M.P ! to the Company 
Resident Secretary—Renjamin Henderson, E sq. 


Secretary 


Liat ty of CONSTITUTION. 
Maty of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
hovteeita: FIRE DEPARTMENT 
For Rarer »-manufacturing, and mercantile risks free} ly insured. 
Prey ign and colonial insurances effected. 
ae s is in other established offices, 
: -ement of losses lit wral and prompt 
Premten LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Ronuses n, ‘s low as is consistent with safety 


dey 


wendent on profits, being declared and guarantecd 


when + } 
hen the policy is effected 
rrenders of x : 
Thirre vo! Policies favourably dealt with 
Y Gays allowed f 


as : i for the renewal of policies. 
Poli porte three months after pri of death 


} wit 


nein { > ‘puted except on the ground of fraud. 
Pruspectuses . 
PANy as aby om may be had on application at the offices of the 


» OF to any of its agents in the country. 





(TY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 


Of , Y, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Prospectuse etuary—G. 3. Fannsser Esq., F.1.A 
& With Proposals for INDISPUT ABLE POLICIES, 


“» May be ob vtalned from 
EB. F. LEEKS, Secreranr, 


. Pre fi ssor of 








\pixina COMPANY OF WALES. 





ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and M. E. 
Secretary 
Offices, 24, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 

P Sates FoR ISS] (rsTaBLisnED IN 1803), oF REVERSIONS, 
Lire INrerrsts, ANN ey ips oF AssuURANCE, ApvoWsons, 
NEXT PRESENTATIONS, RENT CHARGES IN LiEU oF TitHEs, Post 
Ontt Bonps, Tonrines, Dernenrures, Grounp Rents, Iuerrovep 
kK oa, none 3 Pay Sa aah, ONE Raitways, INSURANC) 
CoMPAN Ss, AN L{TAKINGS 

\ ESSRS. slit TTL I WOR TH and SONS re- 

4 spectfully info the pubhe that nearly 50 years’ experi 

ence having proved the classification of this species of property to 


be extremely advanta ical to vendors, and equally 
Satisfactory and convenient to purchasers, the PERIODICAL] 


reous aba cconon 





SALES of REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, &c, will be con 
tinued throughout 183] us follows :— 

February 7 August 1 

March 7 September 5 

April 4 October 3 

May 3 Novem r7 

June 6 December § 

July 4 

Particulars may be had at the Auction Mart; and of Messrs 
Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry 
PER! CAL SALE: ESTABLISH] Lge —Ans REVERSIONARY 
IN OU s 

\ ESSRS. SHU T TL IK WORTH and SONS will 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, February 7, 
atl2, the ABSOLUTE REVERSION to ONE-SIXTH of £17,000 


Consols, standing in the names of highly respectable trustees, and 


to which the purchaser will be entitled upon the decease of a lady 
now in the 52nd year ofher age Particulars may be had of Messrs 
impson and Cobb, Solicitors, 62, Moorgate Street; at the Mart; 


and of Messrs 


PERIODICAI 
\ ESSRS. SHUTTL E W ORTH and SONS 
a SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, 


it 12, in lots, the ABSOLUTE REVERSION to ONE 


Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry 


SALE! ESTABLISHI Rie atitaa sheet AND TURNYDIKE 


will 
February 


SINTH of 


£1000 Consols, life 77; a similar Reversion to One-sixth of £600 
life 48; the Reversion to £100, £50, and £50 sterling, part of a 
larger sum, life 70; and a Bond of £60, paving interest at five per 
cent., secured upon the Reigate Turnpike Trust. Particulars may 
be had of W. W. Fisher, Esq., Solicitor, 3, King Street, Cheapside 
of Messrs. Gordon and Son, Solicitors, 57, Old Broad Street; at the 
Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry 


PERIODICAL SALE: ES1 1803.—Revension anp Lire 
Porsrey 
\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 
a SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, Fe bruary 
REVERSION toa LEGACY of £502 Three-and 
Which the purchaser will be entitled 


ABLISHED 


it 12, the 
per r Cents., to 


a-Quarter 
when the 


legatee, who will be 23 years of age in March next, shall attain 
his 25th year; anda Policy of £350, effected upon the life of the 
said legat in the Architects’, Civil Engineers’, Builders’, and 
General Fire and Life Insurance Company Particulars may be 


obtained of G. G. Kirby, Fsq., 11, Waterloo 
the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth 


Place, Pall Mall; at 
and Sons, 28, Poultry 


LOS Ss. per 


\ESSRs. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 


ILbv AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, 





Peri CAL SALt ESTABLISHED 1803.—ANNUITY oF 


will 


February 7, 


it 12, an ANNUITY of £98 ss. per annum, to which the purchaser 
will be entitled during the life of a lady now in her 45th year, and 
whose life is insurable at the dinary premium, amply secured 


ground rents issuing out of 16 cottage residences, 
Marvicbone ; held for an 


annual ground rent of £20 


upon in 
sit te in 
uncxpired 


proved 
Orcus Street, I 
term of 70 years, at an 


isson Grove, 


Underlet to respectable tenants for the whole term of the original 
lease unexpired. Particulars may be obtained of J. H. Web! 
Esq., Solicitor, 3, ¢ aroline Street, Bedford Square; at the Mart 4 


and of Mi SST'S 


Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry 








PreriovicaL SaLe.s ESTABLISHED 1803.—LoNnpon UNIVERSITY 


{ rat 
ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTIL and SONS will 


SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, February 7, 
at 12, in five lots, FIVE SHARES of £100 each, paid in fullyin the 
LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, entitling the proprietors to 


vote at the general meetings, and nominate students to the 
foundation, to be educated at rates considerably below the 
ordinary charges, such students being eligible as candidates for the 
degrees conferred by the University of London. Particulars may 
be had of T. Brooksbank, Esq., Devereux Chambers, Temple ; at the 
Auction Mart: andof Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry 


Moprrws Books, Opricat AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS, AND Misc¥ 
ScIENTIFIC COLLECTION OF A GENTEMAN LEAVING E 


VE J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
at his Great Room, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
. RIDAY, 3ist January, at 12 o'clock, a small LIBRARY OF 
LOOKS, Medical, Theological, and on general Literature, com 
prising Twenty-nine Volumes of the publications of the Sydenham 
and Cavendish Societies, Nine Volumes wad the Bridgwater Trea 
tises, & a Reflecting Telescope, by Sho Gregorian ditto, by 
Pulley; pain of Lanterns for Dissolving Views, with Chromatrope 
and other slides, Daguerr otyp Camera, Mox tel of a Steam Engine, 
several Batteries, and other apparatus, a first-rate Musical Box, 
Antiquitics, Bird Skins from M: ulacea, and miscellanies.—May be 
viewed on Thurs “di yy and ¢é ate slogues h id 
[)BCOR ATIVE P AINTING. Mr. FREDERICK 
SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH, Deco 

rative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of Painting, whose 
works may be seen in the principal Pubiic Buildings of the Metro 
s to inform his Patrons, and Architects in pa rticular, that 
he has considerably increased his Establishment,and is now enabled 
to undertake, on the shortest notice, the Em tishine nt of Private 
and Public Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom, on the 








NI S 





polis, beg 


most reasonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL, MEDI 
JEVAL, or MODERN STYLES 
Ap ply to F SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 





E LOoOOR i. om ee 


test quality, warranted . . 2s. 6d, per sq. yd 
Persian and = ve y pattern. . 2s. 9d - 
Common Floor Cloth 2s Od 


INDIA MATTING ; CO OA-PIBRE MATTS AND MATTING, 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 328, 
JOWETI, Manufacturer, 652, NEW OXFORD STREET, 








A BOOK YOU WILL LIKE 


FAMILIAR THINGS has taught 
how to make a Book ; has polished off calculated 
how many changes you can make witha kaleidoscope, and analyzed 
our cup of tea; finds the tea dreadfully adulterated, the sugar 
tolerably good, but attirms that the milk and water, particularly 
that sold in London, is not fitto drink. The Editor will shortly fu 
bish up your Beards and Whiskers, and endeavour to throw a 
light on Lamps and Candles, after which he will take a peep at the 
Gas-works of London, and tell you what he sees there ; he also has 
a Cake of Soap, with which he hopes to cleanse the minds of those 
who cannot sce the use of Baths and Washhouses, has a clock to 
te ach people the value of time, and seeks by the aid of a sponge to 
ar off some of the fallacies relating to the Animal and Vege 
table World; will phi Soap Bubbie, ascertain how 
Carpets are made, and see if he can improve the taste of the Manu 
facturers; has been to Honduras, how Mahogany grows, and 
t 


its readers 


a me edle, 


losophize ona 


To see 
ound the trade very much neglected, has a delightful anecdote in 
tore ofthe Birth of the Rose, and finally will present the purchasers 

of Number 2, with a beautiful Bouquet of Flowers, in fact what 
the press say of the work is, that if $2 pages of sound information, 
neat illustrations, and good printing, all for TPwopence, form re 

commendations to patronage, FAMILIAR THINGS should have 
it fyr Observer. That the idea is a good one beyond all doubt 

West of England Conservative. ‘Vhat it conveys in a popular form 

valuable and sound know ledye.—Gardener’s and Farmer's Journal 

Phat it is written in the best spirit, a Port 

of Portsmouth Guardian. ‘That it is a neat up peri 


nd deserves to succeed 


ind well got 


odical, pleasantly gossiping about FAMILIAR THINGS.—Bir 
mingham Journal In fact, what everybody who has seen it says, is, 
that everybody else should have it; therefore, reader, whether 
ntle or simple, send your order to the nearest Bookseller, thus 
Nos. Land 2 of FAMILIAR THINGS, price Pwopence, Monthly 
PPEEVE AND NICHOLS, PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every deseription of work 
connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the best style, and 
at moderate charges Ilustrations of subjects in Natural History, 
Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Architecture, &c., Lthographed 
from Nature or from Drawings, by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of science, and printed in’ black or colours 
Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c., completed for publication with 
artistic correctness from sketches however impertect, and printed 


details, Maps, Phons, Sections, 
tothe method adopted 


With one or more tints 
Writings, &c., engrave 


Microscopie 


don Stone according 


in Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel 

N.Bo— Estimates given for printing and lithography on the most 
reasonable scalt 

§, Heathcock Court, Strand 


youn MORTLOC KS CHINA and E AR THEN. 

° WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in ONPORD STREET 
only. ‘The premises are the most extensive in London, and con 
tain an ar iple assortment of every desc ription of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services, at four guineas 


each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park 


| OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW 
4 


and very curious 


invention connected with Dental Surgery has been intro 
duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George Street, Hanover Square 
it is the production of an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They 


so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished 
from the eriginals by the closest observer. They willnever change 
decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used t require the extraction of any 
Roots, or ration, and will support and 
preserve the teeth that are guaranteed to 
irticulation and mastication The invention is of importance to 
persons, and those who are interested in it, should avail 
Howard's NEW DISCOVERY 


colour o1 
This method does nm 
Feeth or any painful ope 
loose, and is restore 
Wan 
themsclves of Mr 


rue BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION 
TORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 


4 recommended as a simple but certain Remedy, to all who 
suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head:che, Bilious and Liver Com 
plaints They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, 
imparting strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous 
system. Sold in Bottles at Is. 14d. or 2s. 9d. each, by A. WIL 


LOUGHRBY and CO., late B. G 
and nearly all Medicine Ve 

Be sure to ask for NORTON'S PILLS, and do not be persuaded 
to parent ise an imitation 


1 ENDRIE'S 


has realized in pr 


W indus, ol, 


naors 


Bishopsgate Without, 


p ATE NT PE TROLINE “SOAP 


actice all the promised beneficial effects 
on excoriations and cruptive affections of the cuticle. The “COS 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agrecable demulcent Influence on the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
“PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiarly bland and bal 
samic, allaving the irritation feltin the employment ef the ordinary 
alkaline compositions 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular 
affections of long standing; and, from experience in several pub 
lie schools, where it has been employed in washing children's 
heads, it has proved an efficient speeific for, and a complete protec 
tion against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases, indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

RnR. HENDRIF, 
PERPUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 


12 anp 12, Tichbornne Srareet, Recent’s QuADRANT. 





\ ARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING, 
4 and BLOMYTIELD RUSH, taken from life curing their 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, and a plan of the Kitchen 
where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Halland Potash Farm, 
are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSSAUD 
and SONS' EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.—Admission, Large 
hioom, 1s.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra 





|? E EIDER DOWN QUILT is the warmest, 

the lightest, and the most elegant covering ; it is suitable for 
the bed, the couch, or the carriage ; and its comfort to invalids 
cannot be too highly appreciated.—To be seen in great variety, and 
lists of prices and sizes sent free by post, on application to HEAL 
and SON'S Bedding Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham 
court-road, 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 
: THE COTTON AND COMMERCE OF INDIA, 


‘ON ED IN RELATION TO THE INTERESTS OF GREAT BRITAIN : WITH REMARKS ON 
— RAILWAY COMMUNICATION IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


° . : ' ; 
By JOHN CHAPMAN, Founder and late Manager of the Great India Peninsular Railway Company. 
8vo, cloth, 12s. [Published this day. 
“ Promises to be one of the most useful treatises that have been furnished on this important subject. reese It is distinguished by a 
close and logical style, coupled with an accuracy of detail which will, ina great measure, render ita text book.’’— Timks, Jun. 22, 18 aL. 
“Mr. Chapman's great practical knowledge and experience of the subjects upon which he treats of has enabled him to collect an 
amount of information, founded upon facts, such as we believe has never before been laid before the public. The all important ques- 
tions of supply, production, and prices of cotton in India, as well as the commercial and financial questions connected with it, are most 


ably treated.""—Moagsino Curonicie — Ss , 
Mee Written by an intelligent, painstaking, and well informed gentleman...... Nothing can be more correct than his views, so far as 
they extend, his survey and character of districts, his conclusions as to the supply the earth can yield, and his assertion that the cost of 


transit is with Indisn cotton the first and ruling element of price.’—Daity News. 


NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU AND MR. ATKINSON. 


LETTERS on the LAWS of MAN’S NATURE & DEVELOPMENT. 
BY H. G. ATKINSON AND HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


- 
SOCIAL STATICS; 
OR, THE CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO HUMAN HAPPINESS SPECIFIED, AND THE FIRST OF THEM DEVELOPED. 
BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


[Published this day. 


[Published this day. 








THE BISHOP'S WIFE: A TALE OF THE PAPACY. 


Translated from the German of Leopo_p Scurren. Together with an Historical Notice of the Period to which it relates— 
being that of Gregory VII. 


BY MRS. J. R. STODART. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s, 


HEBREW RECORDS: 


AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY CONCERNING THE AGE, AUTHORSHIP, AND AUTHENTICITY OF TIE OLD TESTAMENT. 
BY THE REY. DR. GILES. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE DUTY OF ENGLAND; a Pro-| LECTURES ON SOCIAL SCIENCE 


testant Layman’s Reply to Cardinal Wiseman’'s “ APPEAL.” and the ORGANIZATION of LABOUR. By JAMES HOLE. 
Svo. Stitched, price Is. Published thisday. Demy 8vo. Stiff Cover, price 2s. Gd. Published this day. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PRETENSIONS, ' THE CHURCH IN DANGER; or, a 


ROMISH and ENGLISH ; with the Antidote which a Catholic Warning Voice to Protestants. By VERITAS. 12mo. cloth. 
Protestantism supplies. A Tract for the Times. Being a Sermon Price 2s. , 
preached in Renshaw Street Chapel, Liverpool, on Sunday, 


November 17th, 1850. By JOHN HAMILTON THOM. l2mo. | RELI GIOUS SCEPTICISM AND 

ne | INFIDELITY: their History, Cause, Cure, and Mission. By 
The PROGRESS of the INTELLECT: JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

as Exemplified in the Religious Developments of the Greeks 

and Hebrews. Hy R. W. MACKAY, Esq. Two vols. Svo 

cloth Price 21s. 

“ The Progress of the Intellect is incomparably the most im- 
portant contribution yet made by any English writer to views 
first broadly put forth by rationalistic German theologians 
He has widened their basis—given them freer scope and larger 
aims—supported them by stores of as various and accumulated 
learning, and imparted to them all the dignity which can be 
derived from a sober and weighty style of writing, and from 
processes of thought to which imagination and reason con- 
tribute in almost equal degrees.’'—Ezaminer 


HEARTS IN MORTMAIN, AND 


CORNELIA. A Novel. In] vol. post §vo, price 10s. 6d. 

“ Hoth stories contain matter of thought and reflection 
which would set up a dozen common-place circulating library | 
productions."'—Kzaminer. 

| 
' 
} 
| 


SOCIAL ASPECTS. By JOHN 


STORES SMITH, Author of “ Mirabeau; a Life History "' Post 
Svo. cloth. Price 6s. 


AN HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF 


CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. By L. RAYMOND DE VERI- 
COUR. In] vol. post Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


THE PURPOSE OF EXISTENCE, 


Popularly Considered, in Relation to the ORIGIN, DEVELOP- 
MENT, and DESTINY of the HUMAN MIND. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


GOD IN CHRIST. DISCOURSES by 


HORACE BUSHNELL. In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF JEAN PAUL FR. 


RICHTER. Compiled from various sources. Together with 
his Autobiography. Translated from the German. Seeond 
Edition. Illustrated with a Portrait engraved on Steel. Post 
Svo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM VON 
HUMBOLDT to a FEMALE FRIEND. A complete edition, 
translated from the German by Catherine M. A. COUPER, 
Author of * Visits to Beechwood Farm,” * Lucy's Half Crown,” 
&e. &. 2 vols. post Svo. cloth, gilt. Price 10s. 6d. 


NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 
SECOND EDITION OF DE WETTE. 


A CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE CANONICAL SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF DE WETTE. 


TRANSLATED AND ENLARGED By THEODORE PARKER. 2 vols. Svo, cloth, 24s. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC REPORT. 


REPORT OF THE CASE OF JOHN W. WEBSTER, 





THE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE: | 


being that of ALBERT DURER. For Devout Disciples of the | 
Arts, Prudent Maidens, as well as for the Profit and Instruction 
of all Christendom, given to the light. Translated from the 
German of Lrorotp Scuerra, by Mrs. J. R. STODART. 
Svo. Ornamental binding, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART 


among the GREEKS. By JOHN WINCKLEMAN. From the 
German, by G. H. Lopes. Demy Svo. cloth. With Lllustra- | 
tions = Price 12s. 


Feap 











INDICTED POR THE MURDER OF GEORGE PARKMAN BEFORE THE SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Iuctuding the Hearing on the Petition for a Writ of Error, the Prisoner's Confessional Statements and Application for a commutation 
Sentence, and an Appendix, containing several inte resting matters never before published. 
~ - al . a] . ‘ 
Br GEORGE BEMIS, Esgq., one of the Counsel in the Case. Imp. S8vo, cloth, 16s. 


TABULZE ATOMICGE. 


THE CHEMICAL TARLES FOR THE CALCULATION OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSES OF H. ROSE, 
Recaleulated for the more recent Determinations of Atomic Weights, and with other Alterations and Additions. 


BY WILLIAM P. DEXTER. Imperial Svo, cloth, 6s. 


LONDON: JOHN 
Leadon: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No. 5, Henrietta Street. Covent G 
Garden, aforesaid , and published by bim at the office of 


CHAPMAN, 142, 


SS 


STRAND. 














arden, in the County of Middlesex 





ons te ; at the office of Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No. 4, Chandos 
Meters. BEE FE and BENHAM, No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Saturday, January 25, 1S51. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOks 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATIOY 
APPOINTED BY THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


—_— 


BIBLE WORD BOOK; or, the Rudiments 


English Grammar taught by the Words of the Old and Yo 
Testament. Is. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Dr. Russetr, former) 


Head Master of the Charter House. Tenth Edition, Is. 64 


LITTLE READING BOOK. With Woodeuts, 4) 
ARITHMETIC TAUGHT BY QUESTIONS 


Kighth Edition, Is. 6d. 
OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 
Edition, with Woodcuts, 10d. 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. 
HALI, of King’s College. 
Woodcuts, lod. 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Nineteenth Edition, improved by the addition of Genealogi: 
Tables, with Woodcuts, Is. 3d. 


Twenty-fourth 


By Pr fessor 


Thirtecnth Edition, revised, wi 


OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. — Twelfth 
Edition, with Woodcuts, 10d. 
OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. By the 


Rev. B. BOUCHIER, M.A. Ninth Edition, with Woodcuts, |s 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 
and Cheaper Edition, with Woodcuts, 2s. 6d 

EASY LESSONS ON MONEY 
Eleventh Edition, 1s. 


TALES, CONVERSATIONS, and EASY LESSONS 


from HISTORY ; with Questions. 2s. 


LESSONS on HOUSES, FURNITURE, FOO), 


and CLOTHING ; with Questions. 2s. 


LESSONS on the UNIVERSE, the ANIMAL 
VEGETABLE, and MINERAL KINGDOMS, and the HUMAS 
FORM; with Questions. 2s. 


BOOK of the CALENDAR, MONTHS, and SEA: 
SONS; with Questions. 2s. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, with Popular 
Statistics of the various Countries and Divisions of the Glob 
with Questions. 2s. 

ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY; wit! 
Questions. 2s. 

ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY ; with Que* 
tions. 2s. 

SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND, abridged from 
Gleig’s “ Family History of England.” Third Edition, 6 


“The best of the numerous class especially written for 
struction.'—Quarterly Review. 


CLASS READING-BOOK. By Grorcr LDL, 


Ma:ter in Christ’s Hospital. Seventh Edition, 3s. sheep. 


CHURCH SCHOLARS READING B00 
Three Volumes, with a copious Index, Historical, Biograp™ 
Literary, and Scientific. 3s. per volume. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 3 
the late Dr. BURTON. Eighth and Cheaper Edition, 5s. 
HISTORY OF MOHAMMEDANISM. By Dr. 

COOKE TAYLOR. Second Edition, 5s. 6d. , 
READINGS in POETRY. Tenth Edition, 4* ' 
READINGS in ENGLISH PROSE LITERA1 URE. 

Sixth Edition, 4s. 6d. 

READINGS in BIOGRAPHY. 


4s. 6d. 


READINGS in SCIENCE. Fourth Edition, & 


ELEMENTS of BOTANY. Seventh Edition, * 
FIRST BOOK in ALGEBRA. Second Editi 


ls. 6d. 


FIRST BOOK in GEOMETRY. 


Is. 6d. a 
MINERALS and METALS. Fifth Edition, ¥™ 


Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. : Ei 
Z\SY LESSONS in MECHANICS. Third 
tion, 3s. 
. wh 
MECHANICS applied to the ARTS. By 
MOSELEY, M.A., F_R.S., one of Her Majesty's ine 
Schools. With Woodcuts. Third Edition, 6s. 64 Lott 
> he 
POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. By P. 5. 


M.B. Second Edition, with Woodcuts, 7s. 64- 


Twelfth 


MATTERS, 


Sixth Editi’ 


Fourth Editior, 
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